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_ Chinese Translation of Western Literature. 
_ BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D.D., NANKING. 


HOSE who are studying the changes now taking ae in 
China have for some time fixed their attention upon 
the New Literature which is springing up. This is of 

such vital importance to the missionary and his work that none 
of us can ‘afford to be indifferent to the course it is taking. 
While it is true that. we cannot find time to read more than a 
very small part of the books which appear, it seems our duty 
to be acquainted with the trend of these works, and so far as 
possible to keep in touch with the changing forms of Chinese 
thought, and of the language in which the thought i is expressed. 
most interesting article appeared in the CHINESE 

RECORDER for November, 1904, from the pen of Rev. John 
Darroch, translator for the Shansi University, which gave a 
glimpse of the rapid expansion of the New Literature. This 
movement has appealed to a large number of the scholars of 
China and has been industriously exploited by several enterprising 
publishing firms in Shanghai. We look eagerly for a further state- 
ment of work done; it is to be hoped that Mr. Darroch or some 
one else will prepare a catalogue of translations from Japanese or 
Western sources, as well as of original contributions to the New 
Learning. The figures of two and a half years ago are already 
out of date ; but it will give some impression of the importance 
of the movement to quote from the article just mentioned. 

We are told .that sixty volumes had appeared on the 
science of education ; twenty text-books on geography, physics, 
history, etc.; ninety .more-or less pretentious histories, universal 
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or particular ; forty works on geography, sixty on government, 
forty on law, twenty on mutual relations of kingdoms (I presume 
Mr. Darroch designedly omitted to call them works on Interna- 
tional Law), thirty on political economy, seventy on mathemat- 
ics, fifty on literature, forty on philosophy, fifty volumes of 
light literature, thirty novels, fifty books on languages, seventy 
on health, sixty on science, seventy on drawing, one hundred 
and twenty on the art of war, thirty on agriculture, twenty on 
astronomy, forty on mechanics, thirty books of travel, and 
twenty on. mensuration. In all over 1, 100 books. 

Doubtless many of these books have already proven more or 
less failures. But there has been no cessation in output; rather 
the opposite is true. A fair proportion of the above works, and 
of others since issued, have gone through several editions and 
have had a very great influence. | 

The literary renaissance has already begun to crystallize 
and assume a distinctive form. It will be interesting, even | 
to those unacquainted with the Chinese literary language, to 
inquire as to the distinctive marks of the new Wén-l. I pro- 
pose to attempt a partial answer to this inquiry. 

The most prominent of these marks appears to be a reversal 
to. an older and more limpid style of Wén-l than has obtained in | 
late centuries. It has been a fond hope of some of us that with 
the new végzme a style would be born which would assimilate | 
with the spoken language. If that is to come, it is still in the 
future, and will be by a natural growth,—a coming together on 
both sides, as Wén-/: terms and phrases become current in daily 
speech, and vice versa. 

For the present, those writers whose style is most highly 
prized by the Chinese themselves, are modelling after ancient 
masters. A _ single illustration must suffice. The foremost 
writers, judging by the praise accorded to their style, are Liang 
Chi-tsaoand Yen Fuh. Iam told that Mr. Yen, to whose works 
I shall have occasion to refer later, returned to China after 
gaining his English education, and at once set to work to perfect 
himself in Chinese. H. E. Li Hung-chang, who was his 
adviser, directed him to cut loose from all ‘late models, i.e., later 
_ than the San Tai, the three famous dynasties—Hsia Jf, Shang ®> 

and Chou jaj, B.C. 2250-250. The actual meaning of this was 
that he took for his pattern of style the leading writers of the 
Chou dynasty, or a little later. The result vindicates the 
correctness of his adviser’s view. Mr. Yen writes in a delight- 
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fully clear, elegant, and concise style, without flourish or effort 
for effect, but with utmost directness. It is not that vain will- 
o’-the-wisp, ‘‘ Zasy Wén-i,;’” but it is not high Wén-li in the 
accepted sense of that term. That is, it does not deal in the 
recondite allusions which have made the sole stock-in-trade of 
Chinese literati for so long a time. It bears not the faintest 
resemblance to the bombastic ‘‘Jah-ku,’’ which for generations has 
arrogated to itself the originally broad and expressive name, 
Wen-chang K BF The feeling of scholars : appears clearly 
_ enough to be that they are well rid of a harmful custom in the 
passing of the Essay; and they are finding comfort in the 
thought that the words wen-chang, ‘elegant and orderly,’ are 
even more applicable to ancient styles of composition than to 
3 those of the recent past. 

| This style of writing, ifaimed at in the schools, will be found 
far more easy of acquirement than the ‘‘ literary Essay’? style ; 
and it forms an important subject of investigation for missionary 
educators at this time. It comprises an inquiry into the works of 
the Chou and Han dynasties which have come down to the pre- 
sent, and which, with the classics, have held the esteem of the 
Chinese. If the norms of style are sought for, and scientifically 
taught, it will certainly be to the advantage of all concerned. 

A second mark of the New Literature, which is of signal 
importance, is the growth of a new terminology. We have 
longed for the day when there should be Chinese expert scholars, 
acquainted with the genius of the English language, who 
should translate Western names and terms into the genius of 
the Chinese language. It would appear that that day has come. 
There is still much to be done, especially as regards religious 

terms and the like; but even here many terms are changing 
and crystallizing. Over a very wide range of Western ideas 
there are now technical terms and phrases which are thoroughly 
new and yet thoroughly Chinese and which have entered into 
the modes of thought of thousands of scholars. These are often 
not the terms invented by the missionaries and their helpers, but 
words adapted and infilled by the scholarly Chinese themselves. 
The effort to translate or to understand Western literature has 
revealed the lack in their language of words or phrases to 
express the new concept. But the creation of the needed 
phrases, in accord with the genius of the language, while 
practically impossible to the foreigner or to a poorly trained 
Chinese scholar, is to the expert Chinese comparatively easy. 
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| A large number of such concepts have been adopted from 
_ Japan, where the Chinese language has long served as a 
thesaurus of adaptable words. Many terms are now coming 
into use, however, which did not originate with the Japanese. 
A great desideratum for foreigners in China is a vocabulary of 
new terms. Words like muh-tih § #, for motive or purpose; 
ming-ts‘i 4% fg, for term, abstract or concrete ; she-hwei # @, 
for society, etc., give but a glimpse of the field of such a 
vocabulary. 

The Chinese are preparing catalogues and helps to the 
acquirement of the new learning for the use of their own 
scholars. A few of the more notable of these are worthy of 
mention. The Hsin Erh Ya f @ Hf, as the name indicates, 
is modelled in form after the Erh Ya, one of the thirteen 
classics. In Wylie’s Notes this work is called the ‘‘ Literary 
Expositor;’’ and the ‘‘New Expositor’’ is very useful as a 
dictionary of the new terminology. It is compiled by a Mr. 
Wang, of Soochow, and a Mr. Yeh, of Hangchow. It carefully 
describes, in the following order, the connotation of new terms 
and names used in political science, law, political economy, 
pedagogy, social science, logic, numbers, astronomy, physical 
geography, physics, chemistry, physiology, zoology, and botany. 
The value of such a work can be easily seen, especially to the 
bewildered scholar of the old végzme whose literary house of 
cards has tumbled about him, and who can no longer use his 
hardly acquired classical learning. Unable to go to school, he 
must adapt himself to the new conditions by his own reading. 
This work is not less valuable to the missionary who wishes to 
come into touch with the new phraseology. Asa study in 
Chinese definition it is invaluable. 

In rather different lines are Hsin Wen Hsiien Hf W &, . 
which is also patterned after an old work, and Ma Shi Wen 
Tung & KX . I have not had the opportunity of examining 
the former work. Its prototype, the Wen Hsiien, is a general 
collection of master pieces, giving specimens from all depart- 
ments of literature; it was made by Liang Tai-tsze, son of the 
founder of the Liang dynasty, about A. D. 530. If the new 
book is to prove at all worthy of its name, it must be a very 
valuable work. 

The Ma Shi Wen Tung is a pretentious Chinese grammar 
in two volumes. It purports to be an adaptation of the science 
_ of grammar, as developed in Europe, to the Chinese Wén-iz ,; 
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and appears to be excellently done. While not the only 
attempt of its kind, it appears to be the most successful. Such 
works show trend toward precise definition, and the assimila- 
tion of Western ideas which characterizes the writers of to-day. 
A third mark of the New Literature is z¢s comprehensive 
scope. Outside the scholar class it has probably not yet found 
a large number of readers ; but the scholars, at least, are getting 
a taste of Western ideas along many lines which missionaries 
have not generally made a part of their propaganda. The list 
of subjects given above only partially shows this fact. That 
mission schools have been the largest factors in creating a 
demand for the knowledge of science, history, and similar 
subjects, none will doubt. But what shall we say of novels? 
A few years ago a young preacher said to me that he had been 
greatly interested in reading ‘‘ Shi-erh-lu-k‘uh Fu-erh-mo-si,’? 
a name which gradually dawned upon me as being an old 
acquaintance—Sherlock Holmes! He was loathe to believe 
him a creature of imagination ; and said that he had learned 
more about foreigners from this book than from his twenty 
years’ intercourse with missionaries! Doubtless that was true ; 
just as we, in turn, gain a far clearer understanding of itenins 
customs by reading a few of their romances. Perhaps that is 
en reason for the translation (by Chinese) of the works of 


Sir Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, etc., into this language. 


Such translations are rapidly multiplying ; and they may in 
- some cases be of real help to the student of Chinese. A friend 
writes me that Scott’s Ivanhoe has been translated ; and that 
one may read in Chinese such works as the Arabian Nights, 
Robinson Crusce, The Swiss Family Robinson, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, Tales from Shakespeare, Jean Valjean, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Looking Backward, and many other ‘standard’ works. 
Haggard seems a special favorite ! 

So much for one direction in which New China is pushing 
its researches. But there are others. The list of educational 
works grows year by year. Science and philosophy each have 
their interpreters. I am told that Darwin’s Origin of Species 
has not found a large circle of readers. ‘The theory of evolution 
has, however, entered, with its appropriate terminology, into 
the thought-processes of many. A very interesting fact was 
reported to me regarding the translator of Darwin’s book. 
After publishing it, he read Kidd’s Social Evolution, and by it 
was converted to Christianity. This appears to indicate that 
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some at least of those who are studying in these lines are doing 

so with the rea] desire to find TRUTH ; and it emphasizes the 
necessity of earnest and ceaseless effort to provide books giving 
the true and Christian view of God’s presence in nature. 
Otherwise we shall not keep pace with the false and one-sided 
views which so easily gain credence. 

Huxley’s Evolution and Spencer’s Sociology have both been 
translated by Mr. Yen Fuh, of whom mention was made before. | 
He has also translated John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Law, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. Of the last named book the Catalogue of the Com-. 
mercial Press says: ‘‘ The book has greatly influenced the 
thought of our country, and has added impetus to the develop- 
ment of industries in our people, from the throne down to the 
cottage.’? If that is literally true the book is, for China, 
epoch-making. Think of a work which influences four hundred 
millions of people! It is well to realize what forces are at work 
and how far-reaching among this people. There is no greater 
or more easily wielded force in China to-day than the Press ! 

It is instructive to note, in connection with the books last 
named, whither Mr. Yen has gone for material with which to — 
influence his country. He has gone back to Europe of the 
18th century and found the spring of thought on these subjects 
of Law, Liberty, and Economy. The reason he translated 
Lesprit des Lots is not far to seek. Baron Montesquieu was 
a reformer in the study of history and law. The wide range 
of his study, and the great and luminous generalizations which 
he drew, astonished the world. It has been said that often 
his results were true, even where his facts were inaccurate. 
Probably few if any writers on the philosophy of history, who 
go so thoroughly into the subject, and particularly on the side 
of government, can be translated into Chinese with a smaller 
proportion of useless or inappropriate matter, 

It may not be out of place to remark here, with regard to 
Montesquieu’s attitude toward Christianity, that he was a crzfzc, 
not religiously inclined ; and yet he was moderate, as compared 
with Voltaire, Rousseau, etc. The whole contest of Jesuit and 
Jansenist, the growth of the encyclopedists and the destruction 
by them of the principle of authority, the vice, arrogance, and 
oppression of the Court of Louis XV., whose frequent word 
was ‘‘ Apres nous le déluge,’’—these formed the background of 
the work. It is recognized as one of the great formative causes 
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of the new France which emerged from the Revolution. The 
possible influence of such a book in China can thus be guaged. ~ 

With regard to the Wealth of Nations, Sir J. Mackintosh 
places it alongside the Essay on the Human Understanding and 
Montesquieu’s works, The Law of War and Peace, and the 
Spirit of Laws, ‘‘as the most conspicuozs landmarks in the 
progress of the sciences with which they deal.’’ Doubtless 
Adam Smith is the greatest of political economists. The 
changes he brought about in legislation and in thought 
were tremendous. He moreover pursued the same historical 
method as Montesquieu, drawing a very wide circle of facts, 
tracing through them the progress of the nations to their 
existing conditions and thus arriving at his generalizations. 
To the intelligent Chinese student the conditions which 
obtained in Europe, after it emerged from the middle ages, 
will show very many analogies to present conditions in China. 
Further, it is to be expected that there will be a strong tendency 
in this country to emphasize any arguments which may uphold 
the view that the best things in our present Western civilization 
come as much from the new philosophy, i.e., from the eman- 
cipation of reason and science, as from historic Christianity. 

Fortunately thus far there has been little translated into 
Chinese which may be called anti-Christian, beyond the books 
of agnostic tendency above mentioned. I have heard of no 
infidel or atheistic propaganda, such as at oné time threatened 
to overspread India. Yet there can be no doubt that at present 
Chinese scholars would welcome proof that Christianity is not 
essential to high civilization or national success. They are easy 
prey to the extreme forms of the hypothesis of evolution. 

In translating the essay on Liberty into Chinese, Mr. Yen 
has been quite impartial. He has given quite strongly all 
Mr. Mill’s expressions of honor to the character of Christ and 
esteem for His teachings; and has not exaggerated any of the 
strictures on what Mr. Mill considered the narrowness and 
dogmatism of the church. On the whole, I am inclined to look 
on this work as an ally to our cause. If for no other reason, this 
one would suffice, namely, that no Chinese scholar can read 
this book without being convinced that the facts which mission- 
aries have been preaching as to the life and death of Christ— 
the veracity of which most Chinese have perhaps doubted, 
or regarding which they have been utterly indifferent—are facts 
which lie at the foundation of the history and the opinions of 
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the great West. While occasional magazine articles have in- 
directly attacked Christianity, leaders among Chinese translators 
are in a measure sympathetic toward it. They are, so far as — 
yet appears, endeavoring to put before their countrymen the 
ideas of the greatest thinkers of the West—outside of directly 
religions teachers. We can scarcely be surprised if they leave — 
the distinctively religious propaganda to us, including the field 
of apologetics and particularly the field of correlating religious 
with scientific truth. Upon this view how great and imperative 
is our responsibility ! 

A number of books have been translated from Japanese 
into Chinese by students who have returned from Japan. 
These have, thus far, not proven very popular, beyond a limited 
circle. A monthly, in imitation of the Rewew of Reviews, 
called Tung Fang Chi i$, under the same aus- 
pices, has not won much of a clientage. Another interesting 
effort is that to revive some of the old Chinese philosophers who 
have not been much studied since the fixing of Confucian 
orthodoxy. ‘There are materialism, pantheism, and many other 
isms in these works; but it is doubtful whether they have 
attracted a great many students. } 

_ The moral of all these things is evident. Yet perhaps it 
will not be superfluous to dwell briefly on one or two phases of 
the situation as related to missionary work. | 

_ The whole missionary body in China, during all these 
decades, has been working for the opening of China’s mind. 
The desired change has come; and it appears that, to some 
extent at least, we are not equipped to hold the place we have 
earned, of leadership of mind. The church in China has been so 
closely occupied with the important details of its mission work, in 
various sections, that it has been in danger of overlooking some 
of the conditions over the wide field. It has helped to shift the 
mental attitude of multitudes from their old foundations ; but 
now that they are moving, it is far from properly equipped to 
guide them effectively. The literary side of mission work has, 
_ it is true, been emphasized in a variety of ways. We have the 
Christian Literature Society and the Educational Association ; 
we have individual missionaries throughout the empire, doing 
various grades of literary work, mostly for those already belong- 
ing to the church ; and we have the tract societies and mission 
presses, great and small, distributing their works far and 
wide. We have, of late, begun to attempt to avoid useless 
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overlapping in translation work. And yet we are of masters 
of the situation. 

_ It is easy now to say what ought to have been done. Every 
mission should, for years past, have given one or more of its 
members who show special gifts in literary ability and linguistic 
attainments, the opportunity to perfect themselves in the kuowl- 
edge of the written language, with a view to making translation 
or the production of first class books their supreme work. The 
home Boards should have been .on the outlook for men of 
special fitness for this very work. Then we should have been 
better able to grapple with the vast opportunity which is open 


before us. 
As it is, who is there to take up the mantle of Dr. William- 


son, Dr. Faber, and the few great linguists still among us? 


_ With very rare exceptions we see none who have been in train- 
ing for this work. Educators, busy from day to day in the 
class-room, can do very little in this line. Evangelists, beyond 
certain special lines of value for those already converted, have 
time and training for even less. Medical men can seldom find 
time to go beyond their specialty. How many missions in 
China actually. lo k through their ranks for the properly-fitted 
men and resolute ly set them apart for this one line of literary 
service? Yet who can doubt that in our day this is the wise 
and statesmanlike thing to do? | 
We have set this mountain-like mass in motion ; we have 
stirred it even to the center; and still we do not take hold, 
as God surely intends we should do, of this mighty power of 
the printed page for the influencing of these millions. True, 
it is difficult to be sure that one has got at the genius of 
the language, or that one is making a book that can unlock 
the heart of the millions. But wecan try! We have scarcely 
tried yet. Of all the books that missionaries have yet made, 
I scarcely know of more than three, of a pretentious sort, 
which have stood and will stand the test of time with the 
scholar class at large. These three—Martin’s Evidences, 
Williamson’s Natural Theology, and Faber’s Mark—will not go 
out of date for many years to come. I am not forgetting the 
wide influence of Dr. Richard and Dr. Allen. Probably Dr. 
Allen’s work—The Making of a Man—will prove a fourth in 
this list. A Christian Chinese scholar says of it: ‘‘ It is ideal.”’ 
Nor am I forgetting the influence on our Christian constituency 
of a great number of other works by many authors. But I am 
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speaking now of Christian classics. We are at present little 
likely to produce many such. A Christian will overlook many 
blemishes in a book which contains really helpful thought. But 
to-day, if we present those thoughts in faultless literary dress, — 
we can gain an audience which in the past we have been unable 
to gain. We should be producing such works in increasing 
numbers. We are late, very late, in waking to our opportunity. 

But by God’s favor, it need not yet be too late! If 
immediate steps are taken, we may even yet redeem the situation. 
Let us hope that special attention be given to this subject as a 
result of the great Conference. A missionary Literary Bureau 
-may be established, or the Christian Literature Society may be 
adopted, as it has never yet been adopted, by the missionary 
body. Every mission in China can definitely set itself to search 
for genius, and talent, allied to fazth and character. The men 
thus found should be put in training for this work, with over- 
sight and help from the mission, but especially from those still 
among us,who have done such work and know how it ought 
to be done. They should obtain the aid of scholarly Chinese 
who are able to wield a master’s pen, especially from the 
increasing number of Chinese who know both English and 
Chinese—the very dest ; and these collaborators should always 
be given full and hearty credit for their share in the work. 

I believe the church in China can even yet catch up with a 
great part of the opportunity 7f we hasten. Have you ever 
marked how God has held China back, so that the church 
might get ready to do its share? The Taiping Rebellion 
promised the day of an opened public mind; but no, America is 
in the throes of war and Europe is inattentive ; the clock is 
turned back twenty-five years. The war with Japan again 
shakes the empire; but England and America alike are yet 
unawake to the needs of the East. The Emperor proposes 
reforms, and the hour seems about to strike ; but even now it is 
too soon ; the church will not respond. The Boxer year causes 
the very earth to tremble; surely now God’s hour has struck ? 
No, let the old ~égzme begin anew, and the leaven work slowly 
and in secret toward reform, while the world gazes on China. 
Now again we seem to hear the tones of the striking hour. God 
only knows what the next five years have in store. But no 
surer means lies ready to our hand with which to move this 
great nation from center to circumference with God’s great 
thoughts than THE PRINTED PAGE ! 
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Thoughts on Revival. 
BY PHILEMON. 


N these days of th® right hand of the Most High, our blind 
eyes have been opened a little to the vision of God, and our 
deaf ears unstopped to the mighty pleadings of His voice. 

The light of God has shined anew into our hearts, revealing, as 
of old, the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. Like some 
- mountain climber, who toils long in the clouds and mists of the 
- mountain slope, uncertain of his way, at last to emerge and behold 
on the summit the clear shining of the sun in his glory, so we 
God’s workers have toiled for long years in the clouds and 
mists of an unawakened church, oft despairing, oft cast down, 
to emerge at last, by His grace, into the clear bright light of His 
mighty presence and to behold the glorious manifestations of His 
power. During these revival days God has revealed to us many 
things. He has laid bare the hearts of His people, bringing to 
light things that we never knew or dreamed of. He has shown 
again His mighty power to save, His hatred of sin, and His infinite 
love for the lost. He has re-created and made all things new. 
We stand, by His grace, on the threshold of a new day, with 
eyes open to a new world and hearts freshly tuned to the heavenly 
voices that sound from above; and, looking back upon the 
wonderful scenes through which we have passed, we would fain 
gather a few sheaves from the rich harvest field, and treasure 
them up as tokens of God’s love and pledge of yet greater things. 


THE CLEANSING OF HIS TEMPLE. 


‘* Behold I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple. But who may abide the day of his coming, and 
who'shall stand when he appeareth, for he is like a refiner’s fire 
and like fuller’s soap.’? The Lord has indeed come to His temple 
and cleansed it, and none have been able to stand before Him. 
We knew that there was much that needed cleansing, but how 
much we did not know. As we have read the reports of the 
revival in different places, everywhere the same sad story has 
been told. The following may be taken.asa sample: ‘‘ Under 
the searching light of God’s Spirit all hearts were laid bare, 
and every secret thing revealed. Deeds of darkness long 
hidden were brought to light. Unutterable sins were confessed. 
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The revelations of evil were horrible beyond description, and if 
it had not been the manifest working of God’s Spirit, we could 
not have endured it. Scarcely a preacher or teacher was exempt.’’ 
In the face of these terrible revelations we realize how blind we 
have been, and how vain and profitless our work in the past. — 
How hopeless to attempt to carry on God’s work under such 
conditions! The only wonder is that a single soul has been 
saved or a single convert won to Christianity. We have often 
lamented the slow progress of the Kingdom of God in this land, 
‘and have cried mightily to God to break the shackles of caste, 
and to lay the mighty fortress of Hinduism low in the dust ; 
but we have little realized that ¢#e great obstacle to the progress 
of Christianity in this land—an obstacle in comparison with 
which even the rockribbed system of caste and the subtle 
philosophy of the Vedanta pale into insignificance—are the 
unholy lives of the professed followers of Christ. When our 
Christians in the villages, our teachers in the schools, and our 
_ pastors in the churches, are living such lives before the heathen, 
what wonder that the Church of God is a savor not of life, but | 
of death, to them that are perishing! We rejoice that there are 
exceptions, and that the fierce fires of our God as He has sat in 
His temple during these awful days, refining His silver and His 
gold, have but revealed more clearly the brightness and the glory 
of the lives of some of His children. But if anything has been 
made clear from the reports of the revival in different places, it 
is that the great majority, not only of our Christians, but of our 
mission workers also, have been living lives utterly unworthy of 
the name of Christ. Thank God the revival has come, and the 
horrible sins have not only been brought to light, but cast for- 
ever, as we firmly believe, by the mighty hand of God, into the 
depths of the sea. 

But in view of these revelations there is a deep concern in 
our hearts. Before the revival came we longed for it and prayed 
earnestly that it might come. We knew we needed it, but ow 
much we little knew. We felt then that revival would be most 
helpful, but we feel now that revival .is- zmferative. God is 
_ showing us unmistakably in these days that we mus¢ have revival, 
that it is indispensable, that without it we cannot goon. There 
is not a station in India that does not sadly need it. Without it 
all the machinery of our missions is useless ; all our plans and 
schemes and organizations, vain and profitless. It is the mighty 
quickening of God’s Spirit that we need to breathe life into the 
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forces that we wield. We have a great army of mission workers 
in this land, but until cleansed and purified and filled with the 
Spirit of God, they must march out against the enemy only to 
_ suffer inevitable defeat. We have a vast host of Christians, but 
until breathed upon by the Spirit of God, there can be no power 
or strength in them. May God help us all to feel that we can- 
not go on without revival, that there.1s nothing that can take 
wts place, and that the only thing for us to dots to stop in the 
ceaseless round of our activities—mission work so-called—and 
fall upon our knees and cry mightily to God jor the blessing. 
If we can only realize the absolute necessity of revival, it will 
not be long before it comes. Those of us who have been shaken 
by its mighty power do feel this, and our cry to God is that He 
will carry on this glorious work in every station and on every 
field in- India, until His whole temple has been cleansed and 
made fit for His indwelling. 


THE SPIRIT’S CONVICTING POWER. 
The greatest revelation of this revival is that the Indian 


Christian can weep over his sins. We had thought that- 


impossible, We had thought there was something in the 
constitution of the Telugu, the Tamil, the Mahratti, the Bengali, 
that made him incapable of feeling his sins as wedo. Mission- 
aries have worked twenty and thirty years among these people 
and have baptized them by the thousands, but, with very rare 
exceptions, have never seen them weep over their sins. This is 
just the opposite of what we would expect of an Oriental people. 
The Hindus are by nature emotional, imaginative, mystical, 
and deeply religious. We would have expected that their 
conversion would have been marked by a profound sense of sin 
and a mighty upheaval of the whole being. Every missionary 
has seen such cases. I can never forget the conversion of a priest 
who had long sought after God. When he found Him in Christ, 
his heart was melted within him, tears of penitence streamed 
down his face, the vision of himself in his lost and hopeless 
condition was given him, and he literally cast himself at the feet 
of his Lord and Master. But oh, how rare are these cases! 
How our hearts have ached to see more of such manifestations of 
the Spirit’s power! The people have come; they have given 
their testimony ; they have accepted Christ as Saviour, sometimes 
nominally but in most cases truly, we believe, but there has been 
no deep stirring of the heart, uo calling of ‘‘deep unto deep”? 
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in the inmost soul ; and as we have seen these things, we have 
been straitened within ourselves and have cried unto God with 
an exceeding bitter cry. Oh, that the plow-share of God might 
be thrust into the hearts of His people, tearing up the deep-seated 
roots of sin, and creating within a broken and a contrite spirit ! 

The High and Holy One has heard our cry in this His 
appointed time, and tears of penitence now flow from multitudes 
of hearts in this our beloved land of India. Cries of grief and 
shame and remorse are heard in many a station. Souls are 
struggling with the powers of darkness, and agonizing with 
groans and tears and lamentations, as the mighty conflict with the 
evil one goes on. Strong men are bowed to the ground ; weak 
women cry out in weakness; little children weep bitterly, as 
when some loved one is lost. Hearts of stone are broken and 
shattered asunder by the mighty hammer of God’s Spirit. Sin 
looks black and horrible and damning, as it is in God’s sight ; 
its unbearable burden crushes the soul to earth and seems to be 
sweeping it forever from the face of God. The thorn-crowned 
head of Him whom they have pierced they see, the bleeding 
hands and feet, the riven side, and in bitterness of soul they 
cry: ‘‘My sins, O Christ, have nailed Thee to the cross and 
driven Thee unto death!’’. As we see these agonzzings of 
the Spirit in the hearts of His people, we are satisfied, for now 
we know that there is no heart so hard, no people so peculiar, 
no race so constituted, as to withstand the mighty workings of 
God’s Spirit in the hearts of men. ‘‘ For who shall abide his 
coming, and who shall stand when he appeareth ?”? 


CONFESSION OF SIN. 


Some of us are greatly disturbed over these confessions. 
We don’t like them. We think it is revolting, indecent, un- 
seemly. Let them keep it to themselves. Why be so specific ? 
Or let them confess to God and keep still altogether. So we 
argue. We may not like these confessions, but that does not 
prove that they are not of God. Sometimes our logic is a pretty 
poor article, and for the most part it is true that ‘‘ our thoughts 
are not his thoughts.’’ In these revival meetings we see the 
true and the false, the genuine and the fictitious. It is perfectly 
plain. The Spirit’s work is self-evident. It is natural, spon- 
taneous, irrepressible, like the bubbling up of hidden springs. 
As soon as we see it we know it. Satan’s work, when he tries 
to imitate God’s work, is forced, fictitious, and self-evident too. 
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Hypocritical tears dry up in the weeping, and lip confessions 
die on the lips. Heart tears and heart confessions stir the 
depths of the soul and our spirit witnesseth with His Spirit that 
they are of God. If we had not seen the genuine thing, we 
might have been deceived by the false. If the work of the 
Spirit had not been manifested before our eyes, we might have 
been in doubt about the work of these ‘‘ other spirits.’’ But 
God’s work is unique, and cannot be reproduced. 

Furthermore when the Spirit convicts of sin, he strikes at 
sins. Is it not true that we can realize our sinfulness as a state 
only through our consciousness of the seas of our fives? What 
sin is gezerally, only God knows. But as the Spirit reveals to 
mie the specific sins of my life, there grows upon me more and 
more some little conception of the awfulness of sin itself. So in 
this revival. The Spirit of God has brought conviction to 
multitudes of hearts by bringing them face to face with the awful 
sins of their lives. There they stand before them in livid hues, 
black and hateful, terrible before God, and terrible now in the 
eyes of the convicted sinner. There is nothing general about it ; 
at zs all in detail, ‘The festering sore of the heart, the evil deed 
that has seared the conscience, the sin that has blighted the life, 
the hatred, the jealousy, the pride, the evil thoughts, the lust 
of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the vainglory of life,—all 
are revealed to the stricken soul in their real nature. So when 
the penitent soul seeks the feet of God, it can but lay there the 
awful sins that have wrecked its life. Each and every one must 
be unburdened there. And when it speaks, as speak it must— 
for heart cannot bear this burden—it must still e// the thing it 
has done, for it is ¢hat the Spirit has burned into its heart and 
driven like a sword into its life. 

We had our doubts about these confessions before the 
revival came. But we have no doubts now. We have seen the 
mighty struggle of many hearts. We have heard the agonizing 
cry of the soul for strength to unburden itself. We have seen 
men lifted to their feet by a power not their own. In all such 
cases it has been forced in upon them that they mzs¢ confess. 
Nobody has said anything to them about confessing. The 
conviction has come of the Spirit, and no relief could be found 
until the confession came. Zhe soul must lay down tuts burden, 
and, whether it be alone or in the presence of God’s people, 
it will lay down all, without reserve and without fear, that 
rest and peace may come. 
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THE PLACE OF PRAYER. 


We have followed the reports of the revival with deepest 
interest, as it has spread from place to place ; we have seen its — 
inighty descent among. ourselves; and we have noticed that in 
every instance the human means employed of God to bring it 
about has been united and persistent prayer. - The revival does 
not seem to have come through preaching. For a long time 
there has been a great deal of talk about revival and much 
preaching on the subject. But this does not seem to have 
produced a revival in any place. That is not to say that the 
preaching of God’s Word has not had a great deal to do with the 
coming of the revival. We believe that it has. It has prepared 
the ground. The seed-sowing of many years has made possible 
the present harvest. But the zmmedzate cause of the revival, so 

far as we can humanly judge, is Avayer, and prayer, we would 
emphasize, not of the missionaries, but of the people ; and prayer 
not for a revival in general, but for a reviving in each life. 
With hearts burdened for their sins and with inexpressible long- 
ings for cleansing and for power with God, the people have met 
together day after day, and, like the disciples of old, have 
‘continued with one accord in prayer and supplication.’’ In 
some cases it has been a week, in some cases a month or two 
months, and in some cases only a few days. But as the volume 
of prayer has gone up, minds and hearts have been centered 
more and more upon the great need, desires and longings have 
grown deeper and more intense, and the little band of praying 
souls have been drawn closer and closer by th® bond of one 
great desire, until at last, in God's own time, the answer has 
come, and frail human hands have, as it were, brought down 
heaven’s blessing. In such meetings the whole atmosphere has 
been surcharged, as it were, with the power of God. Strangers 
have come into the meetings to ridicule and mock, only to be 
smitten down and convicted. Men and women have left the 
meetings, unable longer to bear their oppressive weight, and | 
have wandered hither and thither, only to be drawn back, as by 
an invisible hand, to the mercy seat. ‘The power set in motion | 
by the cry of these united hearts has been invincible and all- 
conquering. During these revival days God has magnified this 
mighty instrument of prayer which he has placed in the hands of 
His people, and has shown us anew that we have only to ‘‘ask’’ 
that we may ‘‘receive.’? How simple are His sublime truths, 


and how open is the way to His throne! 
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VISIONS AND REVELATIONS. 


There are two things that we feel moved to say on this sub- 
ject. The first is that we must not dictate to God how He shall 
work, Just what will happen when men are filled with the. 
Spirit and when the powers of the other world press in upon the 
soul like the inrushing of a mighty flood, it is difficult to say. 
It is easy for us to pre-judge the case. The on-lookers on 
Pentecost day ascribed the phenomena to drunkenness, and 
some people to-day are ascribing the revival phenomena to 
hysteria. It may be that the latter are as greatly mistaken as the 
former. It is all too easy, especially to the sceptical mind, to. 
mistake the intoxication of the Spirit for the intoxication of 
wine, and the state of the soul in the vision of God for the 
state of catalepsy. The prophecy is that in those ‘‘ last days,”’ 
when God shall pour out His Spirit on all flesh, ‘‘ your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall. dream dreams.’’ We at least 
have not got beyond those days, and it may be that what we are 
beholding to-day is but the fulfilment of that prophecy. At any 
rate, let us not limit God in the manifestations of His power by 
our unbelief, but rather, in the face of the wonders we are behold- 
ing, let us reverently say that all things are possible unto Him. 

The second thought is that it is well not to over-emphasize 
these extraordinary manifestations. The Apostle Paul has filled 
well-nigh half the New Testament with his writings, but, though 
he tells us that he was caught up into ‘‘the third heaven’’ and 
‘“heard unspeakable words,’’ he devotes only a brief half dozen 
sentences to the subject, and that not until fourteen years after 
the event. The Apostolic example is worthy of imitation. Let 
us not say much about these things, lest we be ‘‘ puffed up.’’ 

In fact, one evidence of the genuineness of the visions is that 
those who have had them, do not wish to speak ofthem. More- 
over, let us not forget that the great miracle is not the ecstatic 
vision but the cleansed heart. That must ever be the great, 
transcendent miracle. As the sinless life of Jesus is a greater 
miracle than all the mighty works He performed, so the new 
heart and the changed life that we see in this people are more 
wonderful than all the extraordinary phenomena of the revival. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


One of the most striking features of the present revival is 
that there has been no human leader. No man originated it, 
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and no man has guided it. The empty pulpit has borne silent 
but eloquent witness to the fact that an unseen Leader was 
present. We missionaries have gone to the services with 
carefully prepared sermons, but have never delivered them. We 
have tried to guide the meetings, to make some suggestion, but 
our words have either put a damper on the meeting, or fallen 
unheeded. Many a time, in fear, we have reached out a hand 
to steady the ark of God, only to be smitten, as it were, by an 
invisible hand. . We have tried to close meetings that would not 
close. We have tried to advise and exhort, but in vain. For- 
merly the people listened to us, hung on our every word, now 
they seem to be listening to Another. Only that which springs 
up out of the people carries. What it will be no one can tell 
one moment beforehand. Prayer, praise, testimony, confession, — 
one after another, all together, hour after hour, often several 
standing at once waiting to speak, again all praying aloud at the 
same time, each oblivious of the other, —these are some of the 
characteristic features of the meetings. All we can do is to sit 
quietly by and let the work go on. If our hearts are touched 
by the power that is working, our prayer or testimony is blessed ; 

if we speak any other word, there is a strange queer ring to it, 
as when a discord is struck in music. 

What does all this mean? It simply means that God zs ix 
the midst of Fis people in a very real and actual sense. It means 
that that Spirit who was so real a personage in the history of the 
early Church, who led every movement, who inspired every 
action, who now sent forth and now held back, who continually 
filled and guided and quickened His people, is again to-day in 
their midst—a moving power. May this blessed leadership of 
the Spirit be the perpetual heritage of God’s people in this land, 
and may they ever be as sensitive to His admonitions as they are 
to-day ! 

.This new type of meeting, created by the Spirit during this 
revival raises the question, whether a new form and order of 
service has not been marked out for us by God. Why should | 
not these revival meetings, so full of life and power, so free and 
open to all, so informal, and so characterized by the ‘liberty of 


_the Spirit,’’ be continued? Why should we go back to the 


formal and, too often, lifeless sermon? We have often thought 
that the sermon, as we have brought it over with us from the 
West, was ill-adapted to these people among whom we work. 
And now that God in this revival has swept it clean out of our 
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churches, we would raise the question, whether we ever want to 
bring it back again. We do not mean to say by this that we 
should dispense with preaching in our services. Nay, rather let us 
have the more: only let us not put it allon one man. Henceforth 
let the Church preach and let the Church pray. Let us restore to 
the Church the blessed right and privilege that God has given 
het. There does not seem to be any indication in the New 

Testament that the services of the Church were conducted by 
any one man, and that sermon, prayer, and everything was laid 
on him. Rather do we read of ‘‘diversities of gifts’’, to one 
‘‘the word of wisdom’’, to another ‘‘ the word of knowledge ’’, 
to another ‘‘faith’’, to another ‘ prophecy’’, to another 
‘“ discerning of spirits’’, to another ‘* the gift of tongues’’, to 
another ‘‘the interpretation of tongues,’’ etc.—all to ‘‘ profit | 
withal’’ and to edify all. This is the beautiful picture of a 
Spirit-filled church as we find it in the New Testament. And 
since, through the revival, God has endowed his people with 
many of these gifts, the question we would raise is whether we 
should not give them the greatest possible opportunity to exercise 
these gifts in all their services. 


UTTERANCES OF THE SPIRIT. 


We do not know just what the gift of tongues in the early 
Church was, and perhaps it is just as well that we do not, lest 
we try to imitate it, but we do feel that the revival has brought 
to the Telugu Church and to every church where it has truly | 
come, a gift of tongues, at least. Every experienced missionary 
will know what I mean by the weartsomeness of words among 
the people of this land. With a remarkable gift of language and 
self-expression, whether in prayer or in testimony, it is words, 
words, words. The prayers of the people, from the little child 
to the grown-up man, are composed for the most part of stock 
phrases and set expressions, that have long since lost all life and 
power. We have sometimes thought that this endless flow of 
words was one of the greatest curses of the Indian Church. — 
How often have we longed that they might fall upon their knees 
and utter the simple prayer of the publican with an ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
or rise and confess their faith in Christ in the simple yet heaven- 
born confession of Peter. Hence it is that, to us who have 
labored long among this people, one of the most blessed fruits 
of this revival is the gift of a new tongue. Jt can be truly said 
now that they speak, not in the old manner, but ‘‘as the Spirit 
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giveth them utterance.” The old forms of expression have 


somehow gone. New words and thoughts, new ideas, new 
conceptions of sin and self and God, Spirit-breathed longings 


and aspirations,—these now spring out of the heart .and fall from 


the lips like the refreshing dew of heaven. Whience have they 
come, and where were they heard, and who taught them these 
things? There can be but one answer. The great Spirit of 
Truth who guides His people into all truth and takes the things 
of Christ and reveals them, He has taught them. Here are just 
a few of these.Spirit- breathed prayers and testimonials: ‘‘ Thou, 
O Lord, art walking upon our hearts.’ ‘* All the days of my 
life have been days of death; this is the day of my birth.’’ 
‘* Hitherto, O Christ, thou hast followed after me; henceforth I 
will follow after thee.” What depths of theology in this: 
‘* Thou has created me to save me;"’ and with what wonderful 
insight into the mystery of the atonement is this: ‘‘ If we are 
so weighed down with the burden of our sins, what must have 
been the burden on the heart of Jesus when he bore the sins of 
the world’’’ In the revival at our station, as the meetings 
went on, we found the people all ‘‘ meditating on the cross,’’ as 
they expressed it. Everybody was talking about ‘ sé/uva 
dyanam,’’ ‘‘stluva dyanam”’—a word almost unknown among 
them before. Truly the Spirit still speaks, and reveals unto 
babes things hidden from the wise and prudent. | 


THE NEW LIFE. | 
The question that is perhaps uppermost in the minds of us 


all just now is: Will the revival last? That is really only 


another way of asking if itis genuine. If it isthe work of God, 
it cannot but last. We believe it is the work of God, because 
we see its blessed fruits in the lives of our people. Much has 
been changed—how much we ourselves cannot yet realize. ‘‘I 
am like a rope-walker,’’ quaintly says one, ‘‘ walking the 
rope of the new life, oh, so carefully, lest I slip and fall.’ ‘‘We 
are so careful about our words now,’’ says another, ‘‘and if a 
bad word comes we feel so sorry.’’? Strange things are happening 
these days. Men are paying back money stolen or misappropriated, 

clearing off their debts, giving up tobacco and smoking. Wom- 
en and girls are bringing their jewels and laying them on the 
altar of God. Quarrels are being settled and enemies reconciled. 
Our school boys, when they commit a fault now, come running 
to us asking for forgiveness. The daily round of work is done 
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with a new spirit, and there is joy even in the common tasks. 
Conscience is active and sensitive and the heart soft and tender. 
If wrong is done, penitence and contrition follow, and if the 
wrong is against a brother, forgiveness is asked and won. As 
we see these blessed fruits of the new life, the life 22 Christ, we. 
feel indeed that ‘‘old things have passed away and all things 
have become new.’’ 

But we must not think that the millennium has dawned. 
If the revival has revealed any one thing with awful clear- 
ness it is the terrible weakness of these poor people. Temp- 
tation sweeps them in a moment from their feet. The forces of 
heredity, perpetually dragging them down, are powerful beyond 
all conception. ‘The taint of the old heathen life is deep-set in 
the heart. We have not yet conceived, and I suppose it is 
impossible for us of the West to conceive, the fierceness of the 
struggle which they must wage against the awful forces of evil 
within them. If God has opened our eyes to this, it will be not 
the least of the great lessons of this revival. It is true that to 
some of them has come through this revival, not only the cleans- 
ing of life, but also the filling of the Spirit ; not only life, but 
‘abundant life.’? But it is safe to say, I think, that is not true 
of the majority of our Christians. They have been cleansed of 
the evil of their lives. They have broken away from the bonds 
of sin. They are new creatures in Christ Jesus. But let us not 
forget that they are only babes.: The new life is there, but it is 
only the beginning. It is ours, then, to watch over them as we 
have never watched before, to nourish them with the Word of 
God as we have never nourished them before, and, above all, to 
bear them unceasingly on our hearts in prayer to God that they 
may be kept from the power of the evil one and united unto 
_ Christ by faith. May God roll upon us the burden of their 
weaknesses, their necessities, their spiritual needs, that we may 
continually bear them to the throne of grace where alone there 
is help and succour for them. If we can do this, if we can be 
priests of God, bearing in some sense the burden of their sins 
upon our hearts and interceding with God on their behalf, our 
ministry will be blessed indeed ; and the new life, now born with- 
in them, will grow in strength and power from day to day, until 
“rivers of living water’’ shall flow from them. ‘‘They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; they 
shall walk and not faint.”’—Zhe Baptist Missionary Review. 
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The Mighty Problem and the Grand Oppor- 
tunities in China. 
BY REV. A. A. FULTON, D.D., CANTON. 


HE Church in China confronts the mightiest problems, but 
the grandest opportunities ever put within her grasp. 
Speculation will not settle the problem, and delay will 

lose the opportunity. It is the time for action, and for such 
concentrated, ‘aggressive, persistent action as will wear out all 
opposition, and decide the victory. It must be of the Napoleonic 
type that loses no time between the determination to strike, and 
the swift action that followed that determination. 

Vastly different is the outlook to-day from the prospect that 
confronted us when I arrived here twenty-six years ago. Then 
we could not rent the meanest shed for a Gospel Hall without 
great opposition. We had no stations in the interior of this 
Province. , The literary classes were arrogant, and scales were 
still on the eyes of the governing powers. Then followed the 
wars with France and Japan, and the worthlessness of the showy 
_ edifice erected on a Confucian system of morals, was reluctantly 
admitted by the humiliated rulers, as well as by the proud 
scholars who had tossed away with contempt the Testaments 
given to them at the provincial examinations. Where are the 
examination halls in which tens of thousands of scholars compet- 
ed for the coveted degrees? They have been torn down, and 
the teachings of the once despised Western nations have been 
substituted largely for the study of antiquated, and com- 
paratively worthless, Chinese classics. ‘Tens of thousands of 
students, wearing clothing like the once hated foreigner, are 
pressing into government schools. Our religion, once so de- 
tested, is treated with at least outward respect. Imperial edicts 
have: given to missionaries the right to reside in the interior, a 
_ privilege withheld from the commercial classes of other nations. 
How shall we meet these valuable and responsible concessions ? > 

Shall we timidly evade, or with indomitable zeal take 
advantage of, such priceless privileges ? | 

What is the problem ? Weconfront 350 millions of Chinese. 
Japan, Korea, and Siam are small gardens compared with this 
mighty stretch of territory, the home of these hundreds of 
millions. You could put all the Koreans and all the Siamese 
in one-half of this Province, and have room for all the inhabi- 
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tants of the Philippines, and for many millions of the Japanese. 
The inhabitants of this vast empire are easily first among all 
nations, outside of Christian nations, in the splendid qualities of 
industry, economy, and perseverance, and in the ethical standard 
they have reached apart from any connection with Christianity. 
Can these millions be reached? They can be reached, and must 
be reached, but how soon, will depend upon the plans for carry- 
ing on evangelistic work. 

How are we to proceed? Has there been any defect in past 
methods? Can we secure a force of workers adequate to enter 
these doors flung so widely open? These are vital questions. I 
believe there is a solution to the problem. To burn up the 
worthless grass and underbrush in a mighty forest you must | 
light scores of fires. How soon the work will be accomplished 
will depend on the number of fires lighted. How soon the 
- evangelization of China will be accomplished, and the tangled 
mass of superstition swept away, will depend upon the number 
of workers we can put into the field. | 

The past is full of encouragement. The man who once 
sneered about the waste of money in attempting to convert the 
Chinese does not dare to show his face in public. Hundreds of 
self-supporting churches, and tens of thousands of converts, are 
the reply to assertions about wasted money in mission enterprise. 
I take my own field as an example, because I know that field 
best. I began fourteen years ago with six narrow shops and 
about threescore of converts and five native helpers in the four 
districts in the southern part of this Province. I need not give 
any details as to the work of laying foundations and of superin- 
tending the work, but come direct to results that may be 
tabulated. I have now twelve churches, six self-supporting, 
and thirty-nine chapels, and forty native helpers, including four 
ordained ministers, and have received over 3,000 men and 
women on confession, and we have property valued at $21,000 
gold, the larger part given by the Chinese. 

Other fields in China will show results that prove the 
effectiveness of persistent work both in the city and in the 
country. Ten years ago the large majority of my native workers, 
including the four ordained ministers, were confirmed idolaters. 
To-day these men can set forth the great fundamentals of 
Christianity with as much clearness as our best trained ministers 
in home lands. What is China’s greatest need? Not more 
foreign missionaries, but trained native helpers. 
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How are we to get them? How does the United States get 
naval officers? By establishing at Annapolis a splendid naval 
school. Provision is made for all the needs of the scholar until 
he has finished a course of study that fits him for active duty. 
The fact must be hammered into notice that our only hope of 
evangelizing this nation is through a large body of capable 
native agents, including thousands of trained Bible-women. 
The agents may be had. No nation has a better material for 
furnishing these workers than may be found in the tens of 
thousands of Chinese scholars scattered all over this empire. We 
must seek their conversion. We must ever be on the watch for 
men who give promise of ability, and who would be willing to 
undertake a course of study to fit themselves for the work of 
propagating the Gospel. Some years ago I opened a preaching 
hall in a large market town 150 miles south of Canton. Here 
an old woman had her home, and she heard the Gospel and 
applied for baptism. She could not read, and understood only 
the simplest fundamentals of our faith. She was accepted on 
the assurance given by the helper that she was a very sincere 
seeker after the truth. Her son, a young boy twelve years of 
age, was employed to watch buffaloes for a few dollars a year and 
his rice. She taught him as much as she knew of our doctrines. 


_ The boy was bright, and finally his uncle permitted him to go 


to Canton to study. He spent eight years at our school, 


graduating from the theological department, and is to-day-one 


of the brightest teachers and ablest preachers in the Mission. 


‘He is employed in a large Christian school in San-ning City, 


and will untimately be ordained and called to one of our largest 
self-supporting churches. I could give a score of similar inci- 
dents. I could also give a score of incidents showing how the 
opening of a small shop in a market town or large city has 
resulted in the building of a strong church. I come back to the 
first questions. How are we to proceed? First, we must have 
in every mission a strong, well-equipped training school, whose 
distinctive, concrete aim shall be to supply us with able native 
helpers. The time has passed when any deserted building in 
the rear of a mission compound will do for a training school. 


As weil try to use wooden frigates of the old type against modern 


battleships. We meet a new competitor in the Chinese schools, 
and we must surpass them, or close our work. The training 
school should have the best possible corps of native teachers, and 
they must be paid salaries that will enable us to retain them 
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against all competition. Their presence will secure to the 
school hundreds of bright students, and while one-half of them 
may decide to be teachers, they will, if in full sympathy with 
Christianity, exert a powerful influence in schools where they are 
sure to be called. Every training school must have all needed 
equipment for prosecuting all required branches of learning, and 
this will speedily bring the school to a self-supporting basis. 
Money must be. supplied i in the initiation of the work, but self- 
support will soon be reached. Missionaries must ever aid the 
training school by seeking for the brightest scholars in country 
_ schools, as well as for young men who are promising, and see 
that they go tothe training school. ‘Two classes of students. 
should be found in every training school, those who.are taking 
the full course, and a class composed of older men, who would 
take a special course with reference to evangelistic work. Many 
of these meti will be married, and should have some financial 
support while at school in order to relieve their families. ‘They 
should be required to spend at least three years in study, and in 
vacation time should-work in-the out-stations with older evangel- 
ists. Every missionary engaged in strictly evangelistic work 
should have fifty helpers under his care, and should always have 
a number of such special class students at the training school to 
fili vacancies that may occur at any time. I urge the founding 
of the very best training schools in every mission, and the 
concentration of effort on training -native helpers as the most 
economical, effective, and fruztful method of carrying on the 
work of evangelization in this or any other land, not yet 
accepting Christian doctrines. The work will never be done by 
foreign missionaries alone. Here I believe is the answer to the 
question, How are these millions to be reached? What the 
Church at home needs is that these rational, common-sense, and 
Scriptural methods be brought continnniil to their notice, and 
it will not be long before every church will ask to have at least 
one native helper as .their representative in evangelistic work. 
Almost the poorest church could raise $40 to support a 
good Bible-woman, or $75 to support a native helper whe 
can reach thousands every year. The hundreds of millions 
are here. The opportunities are thrust into our very faces. 
The Presbyterian Church has about 100 male missionaries 
engaged in evangelistic work in this land. They average about 
four native helpers each. If every man had forty helpers, our 
force would be 4,000 native agents, and they could do ten times 
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the work of the 100 missionaries and at less than one-tenth of 


the cost. The 4,000 helpers are not in sight now, but they may > 


be had in less than ten years if we so determine. Zhe thing to 


do ts to do the thing that ought to be done, and to do it at once. 
Begin at the foundation. Establish the training school. Equip 
it with best teaching force, and with all up-to-date appliances 


for needed instruction. Concentrate upon a native force of able 


helpers. Be ever on the look-out for bright men. Let us light 


4,000 fires during the next ten years, and these fires sustained 


by native fuel, and the cost of the fuel will soon be met by 
native Christians. 7 | 

During the past few weeks I have received nearly 150 men 
and women on confession. They were brought into the Church 
through my native helpers, and I expect to receive 500 more 
men and women in the next six months through these same 
helpers, but that is only a small part of the work they are doing. 
Hundreds of villages are being reached, and in the next few 
years a score more of out-stations will be opened, and will 
become strong churches. You can’t fight fire with music and 
songs. Idolatry is a consuming fire, and every idolater a fire- 
brand. Conversion extinguishes the old fame, but puts a new © 
light into the candlestick, Let us fight fire with fire, and with 
4,000 consecrated native helpers to hold forth the word of life, 
we will have a power that will leave not an idol in the Lone 
Man’s Empire by the end of the twentieth century. | 


Mary Porter Gamewell—An Appreciation. 
BY REV. A. H. TUTTLE, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY. 


‘ARY Porter Gamewell is another precious name recent- 
ly written on the scroll of martyrs already inscribed 
with many signatures destined to endure. She gave 

her life for China’s redemption as truly as those who perished 
by the sword. The beauty of her personal character,. the tragic 
interest of her eventful life and the wideness of her usefulness 
make her a very conspicious figure in the goodly company of 
those who ‘‘ were slain by the Word of the Lord and for the 
testimony which they held.’’ | | 
Yet she never seemed to think of hers as a life of excep- 
tional sacrifice and hardship, but habitually spoke of it as one 
of exceptional privilege. She lived so absorbingly in the 
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purpose of God in her mission, as to develop in a rare degree 
the faculty of seeing a divine ideal in all the commonplaces of 
her every-day work, just as a botanist sees a glorious flower in 
common wayside weeds which the average man tramples under 
his heel. This vision explains in a measure the superhuman 
endurance of this delicate, sensitive spirit in-an environment 
which otherwise would either brutalize or consume. ‘‘ She - 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ She literally was 
exiled, threatened, called by vile names on public streets, pelted 
with mud, stoned, shot at, more than once driven from her 
home, which was pillaged and burned, and suffered the horrors 
of the siege in the city of Peking in 1900. All this she bore 
with patience, fortitude and even the enthusiasm of love; never- 
theless it steadily consumed the forces of her life, none the less 
fatal because not so speedy as the flames at the stake. When 
on November 27th last the flame of her mortal life ceased to 
burn, and we looked upon those still lips once so eloquent with 
the story of Jesus’ love, the great truth bore down upon our 
hearts this is a part of the enormous cost of China’s ransom. 

She wears the crown of martyrdom. 

She was born in Allegheny City, Pa., October 20, 1848, 
and made a public consecration of herself to God at the age of 
fifteen. From the first she felt that she was destined to some 
work of far-reaching usefulness. The definite call came to 
her through the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and in 1871 she went under its 
direction, one of its first missionaries to China. As navigation 
to the North had closed she spent the winter in. Foochow, and 
with Miss Maria Brown (now Mrs. George R. Davis), reached 
Peking, April 6, 1872. 

A wiser selection could hardly have been made, for in 
addition to those qualifications which are always required, such 
as vigorous health, mental culture and personal consecration, 
she possessed other qualities which specially fitted her for work 
in that difficult field at that time; such as glowing enthusiasm 
joined with a judicial mind, unflinching courage tempered by 
caution, a commanding will which was all the more obeyed 
because it never asserted itself excepting behind the reasons 
that made it authoritative, and a clear, unfaltering faith in 
the final outcome of her work, which gave significance and 
beauty to the drudgery of common details. 

It required a sublime courage thirty-five years ago for a 
young girl to expose herself to the colossal heathendom of 
China, which gave not only a stubborn but even a murderous 
resistance to the Gospel. -When asked, ‘‘ How dared you do 
- 3t??’ she replied, ‘*How eould I fear when He who sent me 
had satd, ‘Lo, I am with you alway’ ?’’ It was this conscious 
communion with her Lord that was ever the secret of her 
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strength. But it never made her reckless. She saw nothing 
heroic in unnecessary exposures to perils. An instance of her 
courage was recently related in the Christian Advocate, New 
York, when alone at Chungking she resisted with an unloaded 


. gun the fury of a mob till assistance came. 


No one would deliberate more carefully nor hold to a 
routine task with greater patience than she; but when once a 


conclusion was reached, she would fling herself into the achieve- 


ment of it with steadfastness of faith and a fiery energy which 
to cooler hearts might seem reckless, but which carried con- 
viction and often accomplished what the wisdom of the world 
had pronounced the impossible. In 1872, in conjunction with 
her colleague, Miss Maria Brown, she firmly insisted upon a 
rule to require all girls to unbind their feet when they entered the 
school. This was a rule which had not been attempted in any 
of our missions, and the wisdom of which many had seriously 
doubted. But the correctness of her judgment was justified by 
the result. It was soon followed by all our other schools, and 
no one ean tell-what influence it had on the great reform which 
is now favored by the imperial government. 

Another feature of her character was the triumphant temper 
of her mind. She was an optimist both by nature and by grace. 
The most troublesome problems that often perplexed the mission 
never for a moment beclouded her vision of the final outcome. 
She knew that God’s sovereign will was holding its straight 
line through all these complexities. She saw the horses and 
chariots of God among the hills about Dothan. When, during 
the Chungking outbreak, her home and all the mission pro- 


- perty were smoking ruins, and she was hurried away by the 


soldiers to the official yamén, her faith failed not. She said: 
‘‘ They think thus to shut the door, but they are really swing- 


ing it wide open.’’ 


She was especially broad-minded, and studied events in 
their relation to the great world movements rather than from 
the center of her own particular work. For this reason she was 
never overmuch distressed when her projects varied from the 
line she herself had planned. Their orbit, like those of the 
planets, varied from the perfect ellipse because they were a part 
of the universe order. For this reason also things which from 
a narrow and selfish view seemed meager and purposeless, 
acquired for her an. unspeakable significance and grandeur 
because a part of that everlasting universe in which God is 
sovereign. 

The story of her external life may not be told here, but 
is as thrilling as a romance. We trust 4 the sake of the 
church, which needs the inspiration of such heroism, that some 
reverent hand will gather up the material she may have left and 
put it in permanent form. When China is Christianized, as 
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it soon will be, we will wish to know every detail of those who 
spilled their blood to secure this blessed consummation. 

After ten years of service in North China, she became the © 
wife of Dr. F. D. Gamewell, but continued full work during 
all her career in China. 

In addition to her regular employment in the school, she 
was busy with her pen. She translated a physiology into the 
Chinese language. She also wrote many articles for the period- 
icals at home, in order to stimulate interest in missions. Dr. 
H. H. Lowry says: ‘* Her letters more than anything else made 
possible Asbury Church in Peking with all it means in the 
life and work of the mission. It will remain as one of the 
signal triumphs of her foresight and faith.’’ _ 

After the siege in Peking, Dr. and Mrs. Gamewell returned 
to America, since wbich time he has been-employed by the 
Missionary Board. She was not idle during these years. While 
her health was not such as to warrant her return to China, she 
was diligent in labors with her tongue and pen. She was very 
effective as a public speaker and as an organizer, and was a 
- wise counselor in all matters relating to missions. Among the 

products of her pen written in this country is a charming book- 
let entitled, ‘‘China, Old and New,”’ which, while strictly true, 
reads like fiction. 

Her name is. carved on a granite rock at the head of her 
grave in Fairmount, Hackensack, New Jersey, but her most 
_ lasting monument is one of the foundation stones in the Church 


of Christ in China. 


Educational Department. 


Rev. A. S. Mann,. Editor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’’ 


Educational Institutions of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church in China.* 


HERE lies on my table an attractive pamphlet of fifty- 
three pages printed by the Methodist Publishing House, 
Shanghai, which merits more than a passing word. 

This little book was prepared by Mr. C. M. Lacy Sites, and, 


*Sold by Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai. Price 20 cents. 
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like all his work, it has been well done. The modest hope 
that ‘‘the publication of this brief handbook of Methodist 
Episcopal schools may contribute somewhat to the general 
perspeciive of missionary educational work in China’’ is amply 
justified, and we hope that other missions will follow the 
example of the Methodist Church and appoint some one to 
gather information regarding their educational work and present 
it in systematic form for the encouragement and help of their 
own and other missionary workers. In Part I. Mr. Sites has 
given, generally in the language of those in charge, a brief 
account of Colleges and Professional Schools for Men. ‘The 
Methodist Church has made a fine beginning in planting a 
nuinber of the leading educational institutions of China. The 
name University, applied to the colleges at Peking and Nan- 
king, describes prospective rather than actual attainment, but a 
good beginning has been made, for each of these institutions 
has, besides the regular course in arts, departments of medicine 
and theology ; and the Peking University, incorporated by the 
legislature of New York, confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
_and Doctor of Medicine upon those who complete prescribed 
courses of study. The other ‘‘colleges’’ are at Foochow, Kiu- 
kiang and Chentu. There isa ‘‘high school’’ at Hinghua and 
theological school or schools for the training of evangelists at 
Foochow, Hinghua and Chungking, besides the theological 
departments’ at Peking and Nanking, a separate notice being 
given to the latter. There is also a Normal School at Foochow. 

These eleven schools of high grade had in 1905 1,366 students in 
attendance, and are all doing a noble woik which does credit 
to the mission which has established them. All teach English, 
except the normal school at Foochow, but with the exception of 
the college at Foochow and the University at Nanking, the. 
teaching is done mostly in the Chinese language ; English being 
taught as one of the several departments laid down in the 
curriculum. It is notable that athletics are given a place in the 
education of most of these schools, and another noticeable 
feature is the large degree of ‘‘self-suppert’’ which has been 
attained. In all these schools a prominent place is given to the 
Bible and religious instruction, and from them have gone out 
men who are occupying prominent positions as ministers, 
teachers and evangelists. 

Part II gives a description of Intermediate Schools for Boys. 
There are twelve of these schools. They give an education of 
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preparatory grade to boys who are expected to pay as much as 
they can afford, and some of these boys continue their education 
in the higher schools. Four of these schools, with 270 pupils, 
teach English. In the others Chinese only is taught; the 
number of pupils in the eight schools of this class being 276— 
a total of 546 pupils being given for the twelve intermediate 
schools. 


Boarding Schools for Young Women and Girls are described 
in Part III. There is a list of fourteen. In seven schools 
English is taught, and in these the number of pupils is 
626. In the others there are 311 pupils—937 in all with 
one school not reporting. There is no school of college grade, 
‘but some of the schools are doing high grade preparatory work. 

- Gymnastics is a notable feature in some. These schools have 
done much to train up good wives and mothers with unbound 
feet and unbound souls, and many are employed as teachers 
in mission schools. | 

_ Kight Training Schools for Women are described in Part 
IV. In five of these schools 132 are reported as pupils. They 
are doing a grand work in training women for evangelistic 
service and in teaching unlettered Christians to read. In the 
Fuhkien school the Romanized is much used with good 
results. 


Part V. treats of Day Schools. In two of these English 
is taught, but in nearly all ‘Chinese only is the medium of 
instruction. Special mention is made of a high class girls’ 
‘school at Nanchang, where pupils pay a dollar per month for 
tuition. The enrollment in 271 schools is given as 519571 but 
there are a number of schools for girls not included in these 
figures. 


To sum up we_ have — Colleges and intermediate 
schools, —32 schools with 1,784 male and 937 female pupils. 
Theological and training schools,—12 schools with 103 male. 
and 132 female pupils. 

One normal school with 25 male pupils. Day-schools, 
271 with 5,957 pupils. A total of 316 schools with 8,948 
pupils, of whom more than 2,000 are studying English. 
A grand work is this, and one which will help greatly in 
raising up for China an intelligent and useful army of Christian 
workers. 


J. A. S. 
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Chinese National Reader. No. I1.—Transliterated in Mandarin with English 
Translations. By Ma Kuin Fu. Printed at the Methodist ane cee 


House, Shanghai. 

This Chinese Reader is apparently designed to fulfil three 
separate purposes—to serve as an elementary reader in Chinese, to 
help in the acquisition of a Mandarin pronunciation, and to be a 
text-book in English. The lessons consist of a short extract in 
Wén-li; the. English meaning and Mandarin Romanization of 
each character being given and a connected English translation | 
of each selection being appended. Such an ambitious scope is, 
however, beyond the range of any single text-book, and it would © 
seem as if this book must necessarily fail in practical use. It 
can hardly serve as a primer of Mandarin, as the extracts are not 
in the colloquial, and it would certainly not seem to be the best 
way to acquire Mandarin by learning the Pekingese pronuncia- 
tion of a limited number of characters. A book for the study 
of Mandarin ought to be written in Mandarin. As an English 
text-book for elementary scholars there is no doubt about the 
pedagogical failure of this reader. It is very far from being 
adapted to young readers. The following extract from a 
chapter on stars will serve as an illustration: Bh 
&. The eow-herd (By [sic] Aquila) and spinning 
damsel (d Lyra) are all fixed stars.”? Although this sentence 
is worse than the average, yet the book that can admit such 
expressions is out of the question as a schoel text-book. 


Educational Resolutions adopted by the entenary 


Missionary Conference. 


I. Whereas the oppartunities for Christian educational 
work have greatly increased in the last few years, owing to the 
reforms taking place in China, and whereas this demand for 
enlightment seems to constitute a distinct call from God to the 
Christian Church ; 

Resolved (a), That we urge upoi the Home Churches, 
' through the Boards of Missions, the necessity of developing the 
secondary or high schools and colleges already existing and the 
founding of new ones where none have been established ; that 
we ask for more liberal support for this educational work, not 
only as regards money but also as regards the number of men 
and women assigned to take part in it ; inasmuch as we consider 
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that the effort now being put forth is in no sense commensurate 
with the opportunities at our door, and realize that unless we 
seize upon the opportunities as they arise, we may lose them 
altogether. 

(b).—The necessity of making our whole primary school 
system more efficient, by the appointment of missionaries who 
have had a special and thorough training in. Home normal 
colleges, to take the superintendence of the primary schools of 
the Mission to which they are appointed. We would also urge 
on our Boards the importance of a more liberal allowance for 
the equipment of such schools. 


II. Resolved, That the attention of the different missions be 
~ called to the urgent need of union and co-operation between the 
colleges of different churches at the same centres, and that every 
effort should be made to avoid overlapping and reduplication in 
the further extension of educational work. 


III. Resolved, That all missions should be urged to unite 
in the establishment of union normal schools in, at least, one 
centre in each province, if possible, in connection with already 
existing institutions. Also to meet the immediate need of 
largely increasing the number and efficiency of our primary 
schools, we earnestly recominend the establishment of summer 
normal schools in all the provinces for the better training of 
Christian teachers. 


IV. Resolved, That a General Education Committee be 
appointed (1) to study the whole field of education in China 
with a’ view to representing to liberal givers in the homelands 
the pressing need of strengthening and extending the work of 
our secondary schools and colleges. (2). And inasmuch as the 
founding of a union Christian university in China would be of 
great benefit to the cause of Christian civilization in this empire, 
this Committee should take into consideration how it is practic- 
able to establish such a university. 

Further that this matter be referred to the Committee of 
Reference to draw up and report to this Conference plans < 
for the formation and work of such a general Education 
Committee. 


V. Resolved, 'That this Conference appreciates and endorses 
most heartily the work that has been done among the afflicted 
classes in China, such as the blind, the deaf and dumb, (and 
orphans and destitute children), but at the same time regrets 
that so little effort has been put forth by the Christian Church 
in this direction and would call the attention of the Home 
Churches and those specially interested in this work to its 
Christlike character and its importance from a philanthropic, 
educational, and evangelistic poiut of view; and would urge 
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Chinese National Reader. No. I[.—Transliterated in Mandarin with English 
Translations. By Ma Kuin Fu. Printed at the Methodist Publishing — 
House, Shanghai. | 

This Chinese Reader is apparently designed to fulfil three 
separate purposes—to serve as an elementary reader in Chinese, to 

help in the acquisition of a Mandarin pronunciation, and to be a 

text-book in English. The lessons consist of a short extract in 

Wén-li; the English meaning and Mandarin Romanization of 

each character being given and a connected English translation 

of each selection being appended. Such an ambitious scope is, . 

however, beyond the range of any single text-book, and it would 

seem as if this book must necessarily fail in practical use. It 
can hardly serve as a primer of Mandarin, as the extracts are not 
in the colloquial, and it would certainly not seem to be the best 
way to acquire Mandarin by learning the Pekingese pronuncia- 
tion of a limited number of characters. A book for the study 
of Mandarin ought to be written in Mandarin. As an English 
text-book for elementary scholars there is no doubt about the 
pedagogical failure of this reader. It is very far from being 

adapted to young readers. The following extract from a 

chapter on stars will serve as an illustration: ‘‘4 

#. The eow-herd (By [sic] Aquila) and spinning 

damsel (d Lyra) are all fixed stars.’? Although this sentence 

is worse than the average, yet the book that can admit such 
expressions is out of the question as a school text-book. 


Educational Resolutions adopted by the Centenary 


Missionary Conference. 


I. Whereas the opportunities for Christian educational 
work have greatly increased in the last few years, owing to the 
reforms taking place in China, and whereas this demand for 
enlightment seems to constitute a distinct call from God to the 
Christian Church ; 

Resolved (a), That we urge upon ‘the Home Churches, 
through the Boards of Missions, the necessity of developing the 
secondary or high schools and celleges already existing and the 
founding of new ones where none have been established ; that 
we ask for more liberal support for this educational work, not 
only as regards money but also as regards the number of men 
and women assigned to take part in it ; inasmuch as we consider 
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that the effort now being put forth is in no sense commensurate 
with the opportunities at our door, and realize that unless we 
seize upon the opportunities as they arise, we may lose them 
altogether. 

_ (b).—The necessity of making our whole primary school 
system more efficient, by the appointment of missionaries who 
have had a special and thorough training in Home normal 
colleges, to take the superintendence of the primary schools of 
the Mission to which they are appointed. We would also urge 
on our Boards the importance of a more liberal allowance for 
the equipment of such schools. 


II. Resolved, That the attention of the different missions be 
called to the urgent need of union and co-opération between the 
colleges of different churches at the same centres, and that every 
effort should be made to avoid overlapping and reduplication in 
the further extension of educational work. 


II. Resolved, That all missions should be urged to unite 
in the establishment of union normal schools in, at least, one 
centre in each province, if possible, in connection with already 
existing institutions. Also to meet the immediate need of 
largely increasing the number and efficiency of our primary 
schools, we earnestly recommend the establishment of summer 
normal schools in all the provinces for the better training of 
Christian teachers. 


IV. Resolved, That a General Education Committee be 
appointed (1) to study the whole field of education in China 
with a view to representing to liberal givers in the homelands 
the pressing need of strengthening and extending the work of 
our secondary schools and colleges. (2). And inasmuch as the 
‘founding of a union Christian university in China would be of 
great benefit to the cause of Christian civilization in this empire, 
this Committee should take into consideration how it is practic- 
able to establish such a university. 

Further that this matter be referred to the Committee of 
Reference to draw up and report to this Conference plans 
for the formation and work of such a general Education 
Committee. | 


: V. Resolved, That this Conference appreciates and endorses 
most heartily the work that has been done among the afflicted 
classes in China, such as the blind, the deaf and dumb, (and 
orphans and destitute children), but at the same time regrets 
that so little effort has been put forth by the Christian Church 
in this direction and would call the attention of the Home 
Churches and those specially interested in this work to its 
Christlike character and its importance from a philanthropic, 
educational, and evangelistic poiut of view; and would urge 
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them to appoint men and women specially qualified for carrying _ 
it on and give it their cordial support. Furthermore that we 
as missionaries seek to promote this work by selecting suit- 
able young men and women among the Chinese who shall be 
trained as teachers and leaders of such schools. | 


VI. In view of the fact that the Chinese government is 
establishing schools and colleges in the capital and provincial 
cities throughout the empire, and in view of the fact that the 
government students will exert a great influence over the life 
and thought of the people: | | 


Resolved, That we recognize in these students a field for 
Christian effort of great importance, and that inasmuch as we 
have in the Student Young Men’s Christian Association an 
agency of the church specially adapted to carry on work among 
these students, we recommend an enlargement of its forces more 
adequately to meet this need. : | 

And furthermore that we recommend to Christian educa- 
tionists in all parts of China to take such steps as the circum- 
stances of each locality will permit, to encourage the most 
friendly relations between Christian and non-Christian schools. 


VII. Resolved, (a)—That this Conference recognizes that 
the social progress and material well-being of the Christian 
- community is vitally linked with its moral and spiritual pro- 
gress, and therefore the promotion of wise measures for the 
industrial development of the Christian community constitutes a 
legitimate element of mission enterprise, and would strongly | 
urge upon the several Mission Boards the importance of giving 
such work a recognized place among their agencies in China 
and of affording it adequate support. 

(b)—Resolved, That we recommend to all who have charge 
of mission schools and colleges that they carefully consider the 
advisability of establishing industrial departments in connection 
therewith, both for the educational value of manual training 
and also in order that Christian students may have the opportu- 
nity of earning the cost of their education. 


VIII. Resolved, That this Conference, while recognizing 
the impossibility of changing the mother tongue used in any 
province, yet believing that every good cause would be fur- 
thered if the ability to read and write Mandarin could become 

eneral | 
’ Pledges itself to use every opportunity to bring this about 
and urges upon all bodies appointed to co-operate in educational 
schemes to give this matter their earnest consideration and 
persistent support, especially in the direction of getting the 
reading and writing of Mandarin taught in all primary schools. 


. 
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Permanent Educational Committee. 


HE Centenary Conference appointed the following committee, 
which organized by electing Rev. W. H. Lowry, D.D., 
of Peking, as Chairman; Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D., of 

Shanghai, Vice-Chairman; and Prof. F. C. Cooper, of St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, as Secretary :— 


Mr. F. S. Brockman, Convener. Prof. C. Lacey Sites, 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 
Rev. H. E. King. 
Dr. Thos. Cochrane. 
» D.Z. Sheffield. 
» C.H. Fenn. 
9° Lavington Hart. 
» C. W. Mateer. 
Rev. H. W. Luce. 
» Jj. P. Bruce. 
Dr. E. H. Hume. . 
Rev. Jas. Jackson. 
» #. F. Gedye. 


Rev. F. E. Meigs. 
Dr. J. C. Garritt. 
» Jimothy Richard. 
_ Rt. Rev. Bishop Graves. 


Bishop J. W. Bashford, D.D. 


Dr. Arthur H. Smith. — 
Rey, J. T. Proctor. 
Dr. A. P. Parker. 

» F. L. Hawks Pott. 
Rev. H. Lil. W. Bevan. 


Dr. R. T. Bryan... 

» D. L. Anderson. 
Rev. R. F. Fitch. 

L. P. Peck. 

» John Martin. 

W.N. Brewster. 
Dr. J. C. Gibson. 
Rev. W. S. Moule. 

» P. W. Pitcher. 

» £E. Jj. Barnett. 
Dr. O. F. Wisner. 

» A. H.Woods. 
Rev. W. D. Noyes. 

» W.E. Soothill. 

99 D. T. Robertson. 

» C, Fulton. 
Bishop Cassels. 


Dr. Kilborn. 
W. Wilson. 


» T. Hodgkins. 
Rev. C. J. Voscamp. 
Dr. J. R. Gillespie. 
Rev. Walter Squibbs. 


Committee on Girls’ Schools. 


The following committee was appointed by the Centenary — 


Conference :— 


Miss L. Miner, Convener. 


» A. R. Morton. 
Mrs. Jewell (of Peking). 
Miss Collier. 

» H.W. Richardson. 

» Dawson. 

» J. McKenzie. 

» J. Newton. 

Clough. 

» Rudiland. 

»» Helen Davies. 

»» A. E. Paddock. 


», Joynt. 
» M. F. Weld. 


Miss Grace Newton. 
» C.E. Merill. 
Dr. Anna Gloss. 
Miss M. E. Pyle. 
»» Beckingsale. 
» M. E. Talmage. 
M, C, Covert. 
» &. C. Brackbill. 
Cable. 
Mrs. Arnold Foster. 
Mise Munhall. 
Mrs. MacNaughtan. 
» Genahr. 
Miss Mabel Holmes. 
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Correspondence. 


BIBLE REVISION. 
Zo the Editor of 
CHInEsE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: Permit me to state 
more explicitly the view as 
to procedure in this tmportant 
work, which I must have failed 
to make clear to the Conference, 
otherwise it might have been 
willing to spend a few more 
minutes in its consideration. 

It seems evident that we are 
all agreed on one point, viz., the 
translation and publication of a 
Conference Bible. And we want 
this Bible completed without 
haste or carelessness at a reason- 
ably early date. Wecan hardly 
claim that the admirable work 
of the three New Testament 
Revision Committees has been 
done with speed. Seventeen 
years have been spent; the best 
years of some of our ablest men 
have been given ungrudgingly 
to this great work, and if each 
version be treated as a separate 
and independent production, they 
have done their work in a 
manner beyond praise. Never- 
theless they have not produced 
one translation but three, for 
the Wén-li differs from the Easy 
Wén-li and the Mandarin differs 
from them both. This, I venture 
to say, is the outcome, not of the 
Revisers’ wishes, but of the 
method that was in the first 
instance imposed upon them by 
the three different Executive 
Committees appointed by the 
Conference of 1890, Committees 
which could not easily foresee 
the difficulties which would con- 
front the translators. The ques- 
tion is, Is it wise to perpetrate 
the same series of mistakes a 
second time by maintaining two 


independent Executive Com- 
mittees and two independent 
sets of Revisers ? 

Take any simple phrase and 
give it to three men to translate 
independently of each other and 
see what the result will be. For 
instance: ‘‘The wind mourns 
dismally, the ghostly hour of 
midnight tolls, the watcher wakes 
fearful and cold.’’ Three men, 
each making a triplicate transla- 
tion of any such phrase into 
Wén-li, Easy Wén-li and Manda- 
rin would produce three differ- 
ing sets of translations varying 
widely from each other ; the only 
uniform versions being each 
man’s own, for his Wén-li and 
Mandarin, whatever their quali- 
ty, would all be poured from the 
same mould. 

Would it not save much labour, 
much time, the lives of our must 
valuable men, much unnecessary 
expense, and generally give us a 
uniform version under the two 
forms of Wén-li and Mandarin, if 
one version, either Wén-li or 
Mandarin, were first made and 
adopted as the standard for the 
other ? That seemed to me the | 
business-like course, and that is 
why I attempted to get the ear 
of the Conference. Some who 
demurred I venture to think did 
so through misunderstanding. | 
Their aim is mine. They want 
accurate, chaste versions, they 
want them uniform, they want 
them before they are dead and 
buried’ -So do I. How is 
to be obtained ? Two independ- 
ent companies of Revisers will 
almost of necessity give us two 
varying versions, just as we now 
have three varying versions of 
the Standard New Testament; 
which of the three, by the way, 
is the Standard ? 
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Tet no one think that I am 
advocating that the whole Bible 
be translated by one Company 
before it be sent to the other. 
Let one of the Companies—the 
WEn-li by preference—revise say 
Genesis, hand its draft to the 
other Company to criticise as it 
turns it into Mandarin, or Wén-li 


as the case may be. Then 


follow say with Exodus, and so 
on with the other books. This, 
I venture to suggest, would make 
for accuracy as well as for uni- 
formity, and some of the present 
generation might then hope to 
see the completed versions in 
their lifetime ! I waited for the 
Revised N. T. till I was tired, 
then had to spend years of time 
and toil, much needed for other 
_ work, in making a fresh trans- 
lation in our colloquial, whereas 
a few months would have suffic- 
ed to turn an acceptable character 
version into Romanised collo- 
quial. Are we to wait till we are 
decrepit before seeing the stand- 
ard version of the O.T. translated 
into our various colloquials ? 


As to having two independent — 


Executive Committees, unless 
they are carefully handled, they 
- will make still further for variety 
instead of for union. Would 
not one Executive Committee 
have done the work with a 
keener eye to homogeneity than 
two? Even yet it is not too late 
for these two Committees to 
coalesce with one Chairman, one 
Secretary, and one time and 
place of meeting. 

Finally, as to the number of 
translators, and the rigid fixture 
of their number at five for each 
Company, it may be a detail, but 
why should the hands of the 
Executive Committees have been 
so tied ? It will be interesting 
- to see how puzzled those Com- 
mittees will be when they go out 
in search of five able Hebrew- 


Wén-li scholars, and how much 
more puzzled when they search 
for five others, all capable Manda- 
rin scholars, able to f7-fang 
their way through the Hebrew 
Bible ! 
Yours faithfully, 
W. E. SooTHILu. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON UNION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


| DEAR Sir: The late issues of 


the RECORDER have been full 
of interest. The agitation on 
federation and union has aroused 
much interest and stimulated 
thought and prayer. Will you 
make room for a line or two 
from one who loves China and 
the Church of our Lord ? Divi- 
sions in the Church have been in 
connection with protests against 
error and thus the Church has 
been going through a sort of self- 
purifying process as the churches 
have been mutually corrective 
and stimulating. 

To-day, after centuries of ex- 
perience, we can observe and 
learn. | 

Have not all the churches 
been doing essentially the things 
which belong to an assembly 
of members of the Kingdom? 
Without standing for any ab- 
solute and unchangeable New 
Testament model we have a right 
to ask what the New Testament 
assembly sought to accomplish. 


This is not difficult to find. 
Evangelising the unsaved, spirit- - 


ual instruction, care of local 
property interests, and a traveling 
superintendence, and stimulus 
which bound all together, seemed 
to be the fundamental elements 
of assembly life after the assem- 
blies were founded. 

Now if we waive those things 


which have divided us, can we 
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not all see that all the churches 
have all of these essentials? One 
church will call its local leaders 
and spiritual instructors elders, 
and another will call them pastors. 
Some will call the local trustees 
of property and similar affairs 
‘* trustees,’’ others ‘‘ elders’’ and 
what not. 

Some denominations are con- 
gregational, others have presid- 
ing elders, bishops and the like. 

But supervision is present in 
all, and when we sift all methods 
we find that the essentials are 
being cared for under different 
names. Those essentials as al- 
ready indicated are evangelistic 
effort, spiritual instruction, care 
of property interests and general 
supervision of all of similar faith, 
thus keeping the assemblies in 
touch with one another. 

What a bishop does in one 


case is done by a newspaper in. 


another. 
- But each need is met by the 
wisdom of Christians in one form 
or another. And let us also 
note for our edification that God 
has blessed immersed churches 
and sprinkled churches; im- 
mersed men and sprinkled men. 
He has blessed elders and 
deacons and bishops. In fact 
names and differing forms of 
doing the same thing have 
seemed to mean nothing to Him. 
But wherever the spirit of love 
and obedience and surrender to 
the Holy Spirit were found, there 
God mightily used men, no mat- 
ter what other men thought. And 
when a man of God, wiping out 
all lines of difference, would 
come into a city and call the 
churches together, God would 
mightily bless with great revivals. 
God honors those who forget 
differences of form and unite in 
the Spirit. 

Does it not then come to this 
simple conclusion that if in our 
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hearts we acknowledge that the 


other Christian or the other 


church is doing the work essen- 
tially as well as we are, we have 
come to the true basis of unity ? 

Let us drop the critical and 
dogmatic spirit which inwardly 
says: ‘‘ Well they ought to come 
to us and they must some day r 
and. just put the whole separating 
spirit away from us and seek 
Spiritual unity. Let us leave the 
old historical issues and unite 
on the great spiritual yearning 
which fills all our hearts to do 
God’s work and help our Saviour. 

Compare the churches in 


China and ask which is the 


strongest, which has the most 
of God’s blessing? There might | 
be a chorus of claims and there 
might be a great silence as we 
thoughtfully recognized the fact. 
that each church has had its 
measure of blessing and that 


that measure was not according | 


to polity but according to con- 
secration. 

Let us put away the historical 
differences then, and come to- 
gether, allowing freely that our 
brethren have solved the problem | 
as well as we and that to insist 
that we alone are right is like 
children quarreling in the market 
place over the respective merits 
of their possessions. Let the 
Chinese churches go on in their 
historic forms and have great 
meetings of love and Spirit- 
seeking and prayer, and. really 
get into our hearts the honest 
conviction that one is as good 
as the other as far as operation 
is concerned, and if there is any | 
difference in favor of one or the 
other, God’s eye is the only one 
which sees with unbiassed vision ; 


for we are what we have been 


made by early environment and 
later experience. We cannot 
understand the good in another 
system, for we have not worked 
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in it and have met all the success 
that we have had in our own 
and of course it is more dear 
to us. | 

Leave the families alone then, 


but encourage them to be neigh- 


borly. 
The key to the whole situation 
seems to he to allow frankly that 


there is no absolute New Testa- 


ment model which God blesses 
above every other. To do the 
needed work thoroughly by any 
model or system has been equally 
satisfactory to Him. It is the 
insistence on the absolute scrip- 
tural model that has produced 
all the dogmatism and has made 
us unyielding.; We dared not 
yield for ‘‘ Must we not fight for 


the Scriptures ?’’ Now if we can 


just take God’s verdict in history 
and recognize the fact that God 
has blessed with equal blessing 
all churches which have been 
faithful and spiritual then we 
shall not feel that we are sur- 
rendering our consciences if we 
allow that our brethren are as 
good as we. Let us rise to a 
true manliness of brotherhood in 
Christ and accept God’s verdict 
and put aside our childish in- 
- sistence on the thought that no 


others can be right. I Cor. ili. 3 


is instructive in this connection. 
Carnality is shown by division 
and strife. Spirituality would 
be shown by unity. Let the 
external division be a matter 
of indifference, but let the divi- 
sion in spirit cease and God will 
bless us. 

This would be the first step 
and then I am sure that external 
approaches in form and govern- 
ment would gradually follow. 
But the internal victory of a 
crucified dogmatism must come 
first and a full brotherly ac- 
knowledgment that God has 
smiled upon other churches in 
their service for Him. China 


was my first real introduction to 
brotherly feeling towards other 
churches as I saw the noble 
work which was accomplished 


‘by men of different nationality 


and church training from myself 
and my companions. A g 

overflowing baptism of the Holy 
Spirit with the divine love re- 


sulting therefrom would be the 


biggest aid possible to real unity. 


STATEMENTS QUESTIONED. 
To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SiR: I have been very 
much interested in Dr. Timothy 
Richard’s article on ‘‘ Some of 
the Greatest Needs of Christian 
Missions’’ aud crave your in- 
dulgence for space to make one 
or two remarks thereon. 
Anything from the pen of Dr. 
Richard is sure to be devoured 
by numbers of his admirers, and 
several things touched upon in 


the article call for earnest con- 


sideration. 

Under Sect. 3, ‘‘ Science of 
Missions,’’ the learned Doctor 
makes, I think, one or two state- 
ments that are liable to be mis- 
understood. On the value of 
the study of Comparative Reli- 
gions to a missionary there can in 
reason be no two opinions (this 
by the way is to be challenged 
according to a recent announce- 


ment in your advertisement co- - 


lumns). 

What exactly does Dr. Ri- 
chard mean when he affirms that 
‘‘there is not a single book 
on the science of missions in 
existence worthy of the name, 
and the best books that do exist 
are not recommended to mis- 
sionaries’’ ? | 
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The latter statement is certain- 
ly not true as regards my own 
Mission, and the former is a 
matter of opinion. 

In Volume 2, Records of the 
Ecumenical Conference held in 
New York in 1900, there is a 
list of sixteen works given under 
the heading ‘‘ Theories and Me- 


thods,’’ Vol. 2, page 438; has Dr. | 


Richard read them all? There 
is some slight interest in ‘‘ the 
science’’ being manifested by the 
S. V. M. Union which prescribes 
. courses of reading on missions, 
and if the Doctor will trouble to 
refer to Vol. 1, pp. 153 ff. op. cit. 
he will find an outline course 
—quite scientific—adopted by a 
woman’s club in the United 
States thorough enough for the 
most fastidious. If my memory 
serves me right there is a chair 
devoted to the science of mis- 
sions at Yale, where there is a 
library of over 5,000 volumes 
on missionary subjects. Quite a 
number of missionaries working 
in China have had training in 
pedagogy and can, I imagine, 
tackle their work of preaching 
scientifically. 
Richard refers to the need of a 
book on missionary science con- 
taining within its covers all that 
can be said on the subject. Such 
a book, if it could be written, 
would not, I fancy, meet our 
needs. Principles deduced, say 
from methods pursued in Central 
Africa, would not necessarily be 
applicable to conditions obtain- 
ing in Central China. Conditions 
vary so widely in different parts 
of the mission field that meth- 
ods involving, it may be con- 
tradictory principles, are required 
to meet dissimilar needs. Such 
a book as Dr. Richard deplores 
the absence of, would probably 
be largely theoretical or general, 
and therefore not very helpful to 
workers in any particular coun- 
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try. But the Doctor is in China 
and his article is addressed pre- 
sumably to workers in this 
country. Surely books. like 
Gibson’s ‘“‘ Mission Problems and 
Mission Methods in S. China’’ 
and Ross’s ‘‘ Mission Methods in 
Manchuria,’’ not to mention 
Nevius’ ‘‘ Mission Methods’’ deal 
with what the Doctor calls ‘‘ the 
science,’’ and capital books they 
are, too, quite ‘‘ worthy of the 
name.’ 

One other sweeping statement 
will surely be modified by the 
Doctor when he reads it again in 
cold type. ‘‘ The result is that 
many missionaries—perhaps the 
niajority—are engaged in kinds of 
mission work which have been 
proved for the thousandth time 
to be of very little value, how- 
ever enthusiastically carried on.”’ 
Now my experience in the mis- 
sion field does not, all told, total 
ten years, and I am very reluc- 
tant to doubt the statements of a 
veteran of such unique experi- 
ence as Dr. Richard. I should 
like to see the Doctor substan- 
tiate this sweeping assertion. I 
am as certain that he will find it 
dificult to do so, as I am sure 
that the majority of his fellow- 
workers in China are not the 
poor deluded zealots the stricture 
assumes them to be. I know 
quite a number of missionaries 
in this country, most of them are 
men of large culture and breadth 
of view and have a certain 
amount of common sense. Scarce- 
ly any one of them comes under 
the category in which the Doctor 
would place the majority of mis- 
sionaries who are wasting their 
time in puerile methods proved 
‘* for the thousandth time’’ to be 
so, although most of them are 
enthusiastic. 

If an ordinary mortal like 
myself had written the article 
under consideration, I should 
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have said nothing about it ; would 
just have read it and sighed. 
Emanating as it does from such 
an exalted quarter and contain- 
-ing—among much that is worth 
considering—such gross. mis- 
statements of facts I feel it in- 


cumbent upon me to seek for 
some explanation. 

Thanking you and apologising 
for encroaching upon your space, 


I am, yours sincerely, 
Harpy JowETT. 


\ 
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 garten Primer. No 3. By Mr. Wang 
Hang-tong. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. $0.15. 

_ ‘This new work is more not- 
able than its name and size 
indicate. Its bright colored paper 

and new pictures will commend 

it at once to the little children 
for whom it is prepared, and its 
carefully graded lessons will 
equally commend it to their 
teachers. As in the two former 


volumes of this series, the little. 


book has forty lessons; the 
characters which appear for the 
first time being printed in a line 
at the top of the page and in- 
troduced in the lesson below 
with various other characters, 
. which are again and again re- 
viewed until they become fixed in 
the mind of the pupil. The large 
clear characters, all specially. cut 
for these books, are the same 
size as the old red ‘‘ square 
characters’’ the little children 
have laboriously acquired in 
years gone by, and we love to 
think those old ways have ‘‘ gone 
by’’ as truly as those old years. 
Such books as this make study 
the joy it should be, and are a 
proof that the little children of 
this nation are coming into their 
inheritance of better things. 
The motto of this book on 
its cover intimates what ‘‘ big 
oaks’’ are even now growing 
silently and steadily in China 
from the ‘‘ little acorns”’ already 


in her schools. We commend 
these books most heartily to the 


missionaries who are in charge © 


of primary schools. 


Letters from an Old Missionary to his 
Nephew, by F. W. Baller. Presby- 
terian Mission Press. $0.50. 

Good wine needs no bush, and 
all who have read those letters, 
as they appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the RE- 
CORDER, will be glad to know 
that they are now issued in a 
neat volume at a popular price. 

The letters are eight in number: 
On the Study .of Chinese, On 
Itinerating, On the Preservation 
of Health, On Preaching to the 
Chinese, On the Treatment of 
Servants, On Manners, On Read- 
ing, and On Work. On every one 
of those subjects the good uncle 
has something wise and witty to 
say. When I was preparing to 
come to China I met another 
‘‘uncle’’ and made enquiries 
about the books which I ought 
to take with me. - ‘‘ A Bible and 
a concordance’’ was the reply 
‘‘ are all that you will have time 
for.’’ One rejoices that this 
uncle is wiser than that one. It 
would be difficult to imagine a 
surer way to ruin a young mis- 
sionary’s life and usefulness than 
to take him straight away from 


a strenuous intellectual life at. 


home and plant him down in an 
interior station in China, some- 
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error if he reads his uncle’s 


‘times’ with: a: companion, but 


often alone, and deny him at the 
same time the stimulus of good 
books. 


If no food \ was permitted but | 


the juiciest beefsteaks oné would 


starve while feeding on this rich 


diet. In like manner one’s 
spiritual, as well as mental, 
energies will suffer if the only 
books read are the Life and 


Letters of Rutherford, McCheyne, 


etc. Body, soul, and spirit—if 
one member suffer all the other 
members suffer with it. The 
old: monks were wont to starve 
the body in the hope that they 
would thus nourish the soul. It 
is only lately that some have 
learned that it is equally futile 
to emasculate the mind with the 
aim of enriching the _ spirit. 
‘*‘ Henry ’’ will not fall into this 
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letter ‘‘ on. reading.”’ 

‘‘true words grate on the ear, 
though they tmprove the con- 
duct.”’ ‘‘ Henry,’’ like Jeshu- 
run, is: kicking. He threatens 
to publish the other half of the 
correspondence. Some philis- 
tines, too, have-read those letters 
and say they always thought no 
one but a milksop would have 


become a missionary, and now 


they feel: sure Henry’s uncle is 
of the same opinion. Perhaps 
Henry has not. quite had:justice 


On Tramp. Among the Mongols. By 
the Rev. john Hedley. F.R.G.S. 
(Reprinted from the North-China 
Daily News).. Qn. sale at Presby- 
terian , Mission. Beokroom. 
Price $1. 50. | 


Continuous lengthy. contribu- 
tions to..the daily. papers. now- 


adays.rarely get sustained atten- 


tion. The telegrams, principal 
items .of news; correspondence, 
and, in the case of the ladies, 
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the births, deaths and marriages, 
receive all the attention which 
these hurried days allow. Con- 
sequently the scope and point of 
such letters. as those in which 
Mr. Hedley describes his tramp 
among the Mongols. are too fre- 
quently undervalued and _ lost. 


-We- welcome, therefore, this well- 


got-up and attractively illustrated 
reprint. Facing this we print 
two of the pictures, the blocks 
being kindly supplied by the 4.- 
C. Daily News. 

One object in taking the 
journey was geographical re- 
search, and in this Mr. Hedley 


‘was ably assisted by a competent 


Indian surveyor, who made a 
plane-table traverse of the route, 
an arrangement made possible 
through the kindness of the 
officer in charge of the Intel- 
ligence Branch of the British 
forces in North China. Natu- 
rally, however, the missionary 
object was the most important; 
for whilst it was not possible to 
do much in the way of preach- 
ing, yet a furrow was opened up 
which may be followed and ex- 
tended by others. The book 
will be of special value to travel- 
lers, who will gain much informa- 


’ tion as how to cover comfortably - | 


large tracts of country. But 
those who stay at home at ease 
will enjoy the introduction to 
soldiers, officials, landlords, 
lamas, donkey boys, Mongols 
(young and old), as well as gam- 
blers,: bandits and other undesir- 
ables. | 

Perhaps the most valuable part 
of the book is the General Im- 


pressions, in which reference is 
made,to the government of the 


territory ; the military organiza- 


tion being looked upon as a farce 


by our author. ‘The Mongol 
people are spoken of as simpler 
and kindlier than the average 
Chinese, and a good deal is said 
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of Lamaism, which ‘‘ morally is a 
curse’’ while ‘‘ religiously it is 
worthless.’’ Among the difficul- 
ties in the way of evangelising 
Mongolia are the immense dis- 


tances, the sparse and scattered _ 


_ population, an ignorant, illiter- 
ate and superstitious people re- 
quiring infinite patience and tact 
to make any impression at all 
upon them, and beyond and 
through all, the fact of Lamaism, 
‘‘ which stands like an omnipre- 
sent spectre wherever you go in 
Mongolia. So long as the Lama 
is there, you can do but little 
with his lay brother. He simply 
dare not break away from the 


faith of his country. For aman 
living on the plains to announce 


himself a Christian would be to 
sever himself instautly from his 
clan and his community. One 
such only have I known, but 
what he endured perhaps only 
God can tell.’ G.M 
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in our next issue. 
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al. London: Oliphant, Ander- 
son & Ferrier. No. 19, April, 
1907. 

Guide Books to English. Book 
One, Harris & Gilbert. Book 
Two, Gilbert & Harris. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

Two most original and helpful © 
books for young students of their 
The various 


exercises suggested may be 
divided into three classes: (1) 
The study of Literature. (2) 
Reproduction, both oral and 


written, and (3) Original pro- 
duction. The method employ- 
ed is purely inductive. Pictures 
and an index are pleasing and 
helpful adjuncts. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS. 


In Memoriam. By Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. With Analysis 
and Notes by H. M. Percival. 
Price 2/6. 

Episodes from Southey’s Life 
Edited by C. H. 


ture for Secondary Schools Series. 

Price rod. ' 
MacMillan’s King Readers. 

For Primary Schools. | 


The King Primer Price Four Annas, 


The King Reader I 
King Readers forIndiaII ,, Six 

Ten 


Selected list of Educational | 
Books, specially suitable for 
schools in the Far East. 


Books in Preparation. 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 


translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 44 Boone Road, Shanghai, 
of the work they are engaged on, so 
that this column may be kept up to 
date, and overlapping prevented : — 


(Correspondence invited.) 


C. L. S. List :-— 

Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 

Selections from Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary By D. MacGillivray. 

Beautiful Joe. Mrs. MacGillivray 
(ready). 
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$40 


Laidlaw’s Sin and Salvation, E. 
Morgan. 

Industrial History of England. 

Educational System of Japan. E. 
Morgan. 


Shansi Imperial University List:— 


History of Russia. Rambaud. 
Biographical Dictionary, published 
by Champers. | 


Dr. H. A. Johnston’s ‘‘ Studies for 
Personal Workers.’’ By Mrs. A. H. 
Mateer. 

Acts and Epistles, S. S.. Lessons, 
Easy Mandarin. By W. F. Seymour. 

Sharman’s ‘‘Studies in the Life of 
Christ.”» By Miss Sarah Peters. 
Nearly ready for the press. 

Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit 
(McConkey). By Miss Horne. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Batthew. 

Twenty normal lessons for S. S. use. 
a C. Owen (finished). 

e Organized Sunday School. By 
J. C. Owen (finished). 
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Hungering and Thirsting. By 
Mrs. MacGillivray (ready). | 

Charity’s Birthday Text. By Mrs. 
MacGillivray 

Alone with God, by Dr. J. H. Garri- 
son. W.Remfry Hunt. 

Life of John Huss of Bohemia. W. 


Remfry Hunt. 

Life of William Tyndale. W. Rem- 
fry Hunt. 

Teddy’s Button. Mrs. R. M. Mateer. 

Murray’s New Life. R.A. Haden. 

Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 

Torrey’s How to Pray. Chen Chung- 
kuei. 


‘‘ Little Faith.’’? Mrs. Crossette. 

Expository Com.on Numbers. By 
Clayton. | 

His Life, in words of the Gospel. 
Mrs. R. M. Mateer. | 

Prof. Chwolson’s Hegel, Hackel, 
Kossuth and the 12th Commandment. 
By F. Ohlinger. 

Miss Garland proposes a Children’s — 
Hymnal on a scale much larger than 
hitherto attempted—iu fact a Chinese 
‘‘Golden Bells.”” Mr. MacGillivray 
has abandoned the proposed Year 


Editorial Comment. 


As our last issue went to 
press we were in the thick of 
| the Conference do- 
eo ings, our Mission- 

* ary News Depart- 
ment giving a brief résumé of 
the meetings up to the last day 
of April. Very thankful were 
we as we announced the adop- 
tion of the final resolutions on 
the Chinese Church, feeling 
that deeper unity had been 
realized and that all the work- 
ers would go back to their. 
stations more than ever one in 
Christ Jesus. 

In the freshness of the First 
of May the male members 
of the Conference leant back 
in their chairs, listening with 
a benevolent smile and kindly 


heart, as well as admiring 
appreciation, to the discus- 
sion of woman’s work—or, 
may be, some went shop- 
ping. ‘The work done during 
the remaining eight days 
of the deliberations is sum- 
marized in the Missionary 
News Department; and then 
came a great dispersal, which 
seems indicative of the state of 
our mind, as it is so hard to 
focus satisfactorily the impres- 
sions of the Conference. Mi- 
nor sights and sounds, rather, 
come back in a most pleasing 
yet elusive manner. Our hearts 
warm as we recall the unwont- 
ed sight, night after night, in 
the Town Hall. We hear 
again the rattle of the many 
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rickshas as the meeting dis- 
perses. The picture in the 
Conference Hall itself is so 
vivid that the frontispiece to 
this issue is scarcely needed. 
~The familiar ‘* Question ! ’’ and 
‘‘It is a vote’’ again punc- 
tuate and indicate the prog- 
ress of business, and we can 
still hear the babel of sounds 
in the lobby as the people 
entered or left the building. 
But these sights and sounds 
will soon. become blurred and 
dim. Steamers are bearing 
their freight of delegates and 
visitors to their stations, or 
the homelands. One or two 
delegates are still touring and 


studying the practical side of. 


the theories they have learn- 
ed. And to touch on the 
more solemn side, oné of the 
delegates has just gone to 
the Larger Conference above. 


Leaving Shanghai on Satur- 


day, he reached Foochow on 
Monday and died Wednesday, 


being buried at ten o’clock | 


_ the same evening. Our sym- 
pathies go out to his colleagues 
in the work and to his friends, 
both native and foreign, here 
and in the homeland. 
THE first thought that na- 
turally comes to us is the need 
for much prayer 
Forward. the Committees ap- 
pointed by the Conference to 
carry out the important under- 
takings then entered upon. 
Much of the value of the 
Conference will be lost if the 
work it planned is not carried 
out. 


in cold blood, away from the 
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the gatherings, will require 
much grace and wisdom, not 


to speak of the exercise of the 


other qualities, the possession 
of which led the Conference 
to select them for this work. 
May all the Committees also 
and all who have been, and 
may yet be influenced by the 
Conference, remember the les- 
son Dr. Gibson drew from 
the story of Michael Angelo’s 
‘‘Amplius.’’ Let us leave the 
small spirit and venture on 
larger undertakings in a bolder 
spirit, because, in addition to 
our grip of eternal verities, 
we have convinced ourselves 
of our own power, our love 
to God, and our sympathy 
toward the brethren. Let us 
have wider and worthier con- 
ceptions, under the guidance of 
God’s Spirit, of what His will 
is in the matter of making 
known His Kingdom to this 
great people. 
* * * 

THERE was one element 
to which we should like to 
_ refer, but which 
was not mention- 

| ed in any of the 
remarks, and which was really 


not so much. a part as an 


accompaniment of the Con- 
ference, and that was the 
amount of prayer which was. 
daily offered, both morning 
and evening and all through 
the day. No one can estimate 
how much of the smoothness 
of the running of the Con- 
ference was due to the in- 
fluence of this earnest inter- 
cession. And we believe these 
prayers will be among the 
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most potent of the influences 
which follow the Conference, 


and their blessed results will 


be most abiding. 
. AN oft-recurring theme in 
these prayers was the longing 
: for revival, and in 
Revival. this connection our 
readers will appre- 
ciate the thoughts on revival by 
Philemon in this issue. The 
experiences in India will be 
helpful to us here in China, 


- just as the experiences in 


Korea gave a definiteness and 
earnestness to the prayers for 
revival during the Conference. 
We rejoice with our brethren 
in all that has transpired and 
is transpiring in India and 
Korea. As we believe, it is 
not so much a revival as 
an awakeniug, as one visitor 
called it, ‘‘a visit from God.’’ 
Ere going to press particulars 
have come to hand of a 
spiritual awakening in South 
China. We publish them in 


the Missionary News depart- 


ment. 
* * 


Dr. Gibson’s remark on the 


_ preceding page takes us back in 


thankful remi- 


ooking Back= i cence to the 


wato. farewell meet- 
ing of the Conference: at the 
Town Hall. It was interest- 
ing listening to the different 
speakers on the memorable 
Tuesday evening, as one after 
another gave his views and 
impressions of the Conference. 
The first speaker thought it 
great in its numbers. And 
it certainly was, far in 
excess of the most sanguine 


plans and expectations of the 
Executive Committee. And if 
any one had told them before 
the Conference began that 
nearly twelve hundred enrolled 
delegates and visitors would 
be present, they would have 
stood aghast at the possibility 
of finding accommodations for 
somany. They had imagined 
an outside limit of some eight 
or nine hundred, or possibly 
a thousand. It is pleasant to 
be able to say, however, that 
all were well housed and room 
still to spare. The gocdwill 
of Shanghai and its capacity 
and readiness for almost un- 
limited hospitality had not 
been sufficently understood. | 

THE same speaker also re- 
marked upon — personnel of 

| the Conferetice, 

which was, in 

some respects, re- 
markable, and also the spirit 
of ‘‘ brotherliness,’’ of union, 
as well as the wisdom of the 
conclusions reached. Ano- 
ther dwelt upon the solid 
matter which was presented 
to the Conference and the 
manner in which it all was 
duly digested and without any 
unpleasant dyspeptic symp- 
toms. Everything was also 
well arranged. Another was 
impressed with the Moderation, 
the Patience, and the Charity 
of the Conference, three graces 
which were well united in so 
great a body. 

This speaker (Bishop Graves) 
answered the query as to why 
the Chinese were not present 
at the Conference. The rea- 
sons for their absence were 
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of course plain to everyone, 


but the distinctions and diffi- 
culties which had to be 
encountered, will not always 
pertain. It is hardly likejy 
that we shall ever again discuss 
the great missionary problems 
alone. But the Chinese breth- 


ren and sisters were never - 


absent from us. As_ Bishop 
Graves said: ‘‘In everything 
we did and said we were 
thinking how best we could 
help the Chinese Christians 
and the Chinese church. They 
were in our minds and hearts 
all the time.’’ It is a happy 
coincidence that the photo- 
graph from which our frontis- 
piece is made, was taken when 
the Chinese pastors were sit- 
ting on the platform. 
* 
EVANGELISTIC work receiv- 
ed a good share of the care- 
ful attention of 
Evangelistic te Conference. 
We would be 
glad to throw open the columns 
of the RECORDER to useful 
contributions or explanations 
with regard to the progress of 
the estimates that require to 
be made. Forty years ago 
the question was, How shall 
every province be reached by 
the Gospel news? Now we 
ask, How shall every indi- 
vidual be given a. sufficient 
knowledge of the Gospel for 
an intelligent acceptance of 
it? ‘* How shall they believe 
on him of whom they have not 
heard ?’ Evangelistic work in- 
cludes the work of the multi- 
tude of believers, the use 
of well-chosen colporteurs, a 
greatly increased force of evan- 
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gelists under the superintend- 
ence of foreign missionaries, 
and the enlargement of the 
force of foreign missionaries, 
first for the training and lead- 
ing of evangelists, and second 
for personal evangelistic work. 
In order to the practical pre- 
sentation of the matter to the 
Christian world, the estimate 
referred to above will be drawn 
up for the respective fields, 
showing the additional foreign 
and Chinese laborers needed 
and the additional funds re- 
quired thus to evangelize the 
Empire. It might be well for. 
the Evangelistic Committee to 
prepare an outline on which 
such estimates may be based. 
Ideas with regard to the pro- 
portion of Chinese and foreign 
workers vary widely. In this 
connection Dr. Fulton’s re- 
marks in this issue will be 
read with interest. 


WE are sotry that only half 

a day was allowed for the con- 
important topic. 

was allowed for the discussion 
of the subject itself. We saw 
many practical workers from 
large centres who were pro- 
vented by the time limit from 
giving us the benefit of their 
experience and judgment. We 
would emphasize the remark 
made by Rev. LI. Lloyd, re- 
ported in our Missionary News 
department, in which he takes 
exception to the statement made 
that the ordinary missionary 
who produced books and tracts 
was a sporadic worker. We 
too little appreciate the splen- 
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did literary work being done 
all over the Empire, especially 
_the very thorough work done 
by our German and Scandina- 
vian friends, which comes too 
little to. the notice of the 
missionary body as a whole. 

In this connection we would 
draw attention to Dr. Garritt’s 
article in this issue on Chinese 
Translations of Western Liter- 
ature. It may come as a 
surprise to some to learn what 
is actually being accomplished. 
The Chinese are more awake 
in many respects than we give 
them credit for. And _ the 
_ introduction of so many choice 
books of Western literature 
among others which are not 
so choice, cannot but have a 
powerful influence in shaping 
and guiding the mind of the 
New China. Every mission- 
ary may well ask himself the 

uestion, Are we doing all we 
should, and all we can, in this 
great work of moulding the 
thought of the China that is 
to be, and giving them sound 
mental as well as sound spi- 
ritual food ? : 

* 

FURTHER reference to Con- 
_ ference matters must be left 
Report. — 


RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING 
TO CHINA. 


Extended observations in 
China by several members of the 
Committee on Reference and 
Counsel of the annual Confer- 
ence of Foreign Missions Boards 
of the United States and Canada, 
taken together with papers and 
discussions of the Centenary 
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Missionary Conference held at 
Shanghai, April 25th to May 7th, 
1907, have led them to make the 
following recommendations for 
developing and _ strengthening 
missionary work in China at this 
most critical and yet most hope- 
ful period in the progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ in that Em- 


pire :-— 


1. That the missionary work 
in China be greatly strengthened 
by the addition of specially 
qualified men and women to 
meet the new conditions. 

2. That much greater gifts 
and appropriations of money are 
needed towards equipping and. 
sending out from the higher 
educational institutions of train- 
ed native leaders and for the 
preparation and distribution of 
a Christian literature. 

3.. That much greater em- 
phasis be laid upon the Higher 
Educational Institutions which 
must supply the Christian lead- 
ers. 

4. That the Unoccupied 
Fields in China pertains more 
to districts or classes than to 
provinces or to China as a whole. 

5. That where federation or 
union is possible, that it be 
encouraged in the direction of 


_ greater efficiency and economy. 


JAMES L. BARTON. 
WALTER R. LAMBUTH. 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. 
W. HENRY GRANT, 
Secretary. 
* 
THE news of the death of 
Dr. Young J. Allen must have 
come as a great 
Tbe Late Dr. shock to jane 
D.5. Allen. of our readers. 
After a short illness he passed 
away in the early morning of 
the 30th May, and on the 
closing evening of the month 
a large number gathered in the 
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Pahsienjao Cemetery to lay 
away the mortal remains of 
one highly esteemed. as father 
and brother, pioneer and co- 
worker. The rustling of the 
leaves of mature spring were 
the suitable accompaniment of 
the resurrection promises in 
the chapel and at the grave. 
The great work Dr. Allen did 
will live after him. We hope 
to give a special account in 
our next issue of the work of 
our old and valued friend ; in 
the meantime we would - pay 
a hearty tribute to the many 
excellencies of his character and 
the greatness of the work he 
accomplished. If we begin to 
talk of all he did during his 
strenuous life, we hardly know 
what to emphasize most. Four 
works come to mind as being 
indicative of the influence he 
exerted. These are: China 
and Her Neighbours, History 
of the War between China and 
Japan, Women of all Lands, 
and the splendid series of the 
Review of the Times ZB 
We might also call 
mind Dr. Allen’s latest book, 
‘©The Making of a Man” 
(A). 
* 
WE publish as a supplement 
to this issue the table of statis- 
tics of the work 
pst of Protestant Mis- 
* sions in China for 
the year 1905. The work 
of compiling these statistics 
for the General Conference 
was confided to the Rev. W. 
Nelson Bitton, and the well- 
filled sheet conveys but an 
inadequate idea of the amount 
of thought, time, and energy 
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expended in their preparation. 
In his Note to the Statistical 
Appendix in the ‘*‘ CENTURY 
OF Missions,’’ in which these 
figures appear, Mr. Bitton ex- 
plains that his aim has been 
so to tabulate as to minimise 
the number ,of blanks, incom- 
plete returns, and approximate 
figures. 

The returns of work done 
by independent or uncon- 
nected missionaries form too 
insufficient a basis for making 
any satisfactory report; and 
evidently returns from medical 
work have also been incom- 
plete. Mr. Bitton emphasizes 
the fact that until the several 
mission Boards having work 
in China come to an under- 
standing concerning the form 
in which statistics shall be put 
in their annual reports, the 
compilation of statistical re- 
turns will ‘be very unsatisfac- 
tory. Of course if the idea of 
federation takes definite form, 
the closer relations of the 
various Societies at work in 
China may make possible the 
securing of information on the 
field itself. These figures give 
much food for thought. It is 
obvious that the progression is 
geometric rather than arithme- 
tical. 

THE supplement to the Chzza 

Methodist Forum for May gives. 

some very interest- 
Metbovist ing statistics of the 
Growth. srowth of the Met- 
hodist Church in China during 
the past ten years. The figures 
given (see next page) are in 
such a form that the member- 
ship in the five missions of 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church 
can be easily compared ; and the 
probationers for each year are 
also given. These figures are 
especially interesting, because 
through the midst of them lies 
the dark shadow of the Boxer 
year. ‘This is, of course, most 
marked in North China, though 
its effect is seen even in Foo- 
chow and West China, where 
growth was retarded, though the 
membership shows no actual 
decrease. | 
CENTRAL China furnishes a 
problem of which little ex- 
planation is given. 
TT No year since 1900 
has shown an increase of mem- 
bers over the preceding year 
until 1906, which shows but 
one more than the previous 
year and less members even 
than 1898. We wish Mr. 
Lewis, who writes the article 
accompanying statistics, 
had given a little light on the 
conditions which have retarded 
the growth of this mission. 


- The relation of probationers to 


membership is an interesting 
matter, and receives attention 
in the article under review. 
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Much emphasis is laid on the 
principle, which we believe to 
be a sound one, for inquirers or 
probationers, that they should 
not remain indefinitely in this 
class, but either become full 
members within a reasonable 
time, or be dropped. 
* 
EACH mission shows a good 
increase of members for the 
decade ; the small- 
percentage of 
increase being 34.87, in North 
China, the old-established Foo- 
chow Mission gaining 85.8%, 
while the newer West China 
Mission has the fine figure of 
1521%. This very large per- 
centage owes something to the 
figure of 1896, which shows 
but 94 members under the care 
of this mission, but the growth 
in recent years is very good ; 
1906 showing a 21% increase 
over 1905. Figures like these, 
covering ten years, give a 
broad basis for estimating 
growth, as such a period of 
time eliminates to a large ex- 
tent fluctuations and set-backs 
that must often occur and 
are often assignable to no val 
finite cause. 


FoocHow. HINGHUVA. N. CHINA. C. CHINA. W. CHINA. TOTAL 
Mem. Pro. Mem. Pro. Mem. Pro. Mem. Pro. 
1896 3,489 4,167 2,071 3,557 3,031 2,645 649 308 94 72 20,083 
1897 3,866 3,799 2,226 2,779 3,514 2,027 887 1,050 127 60 20,326 
1898 4,192 4,344 2,338 2,949 3,738 2.904 1,210 2,051 164 132 24,022 
1899 4,349 4,291 2,275 2,859 4,217 4,209 4,531 2.478 219 118. 24,746 
1900 4,739 4,403 2,275 2.859 4,375 2,079 1,531 2,478 219 118 25,081 
I9Q0I 4,773 4,127 2.256 1,653 3,328 886 1,531 2,478 297 357 21,696 
1902 5,269 5,303 2,348 1,475 2,157 627 1,420 2,295 372 880 22,146 
1903 5,353 5,543 2,446 1,481 2,818 877 1,065 912 602 1,005 22,102 
1904 5,936 6.1563 2620 1,541 3,170 1,068 1,026 877 972 1,330 24,738 
1905 6,369 6,406 2,895 1,620 3,685 1,566 1,021 1,066 1,256 1,473 27,357 
1906 6,482 6,363 3,251 1,882 6,085 1,648 1,022 1,043 1.524 1,806 29,106 
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Centenary Missionary 
Conference. 
Wednesday, May 1st. 


The preliminary business ses- 
sion was brought into sy mpathetic 
touch with the work of famine 


relief through the prayerful re- 


ferences to a sick Baptist brother 
who had foregone the pleasures 
of Conference to help in famine 
relief distribution. At other times 
during the Conference the neces- 
sities of famine relief were em- 
phasized and discussed. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 


Miss Benham, in introducing 
the resolutions on the general 
phase of the question, spoke of 
the committee’s attitude toward 
romanization. There had been 
some difference of opinion at 
the outset, but those who 
did not agree with the first 
resolution 
ed. The principal point in the 
second resolution was that dealing 
with secondary wives. Many a 
Chinese pastor was awaiting a 
pronouncement on the question. 

A large number of prominent 
lady workers took part in the 
discusfons, special features being 
romanization, methods of inter- 
esting Chinese women the 
Gospel, secondary wives, the 
training of women, etc. 

In presenting the Educational 
Resolutions Miss Luella Miner 
said the Resolutions passed on 
Monday were equally applicable 
to women. She was also asked 
to include an eighth Resolution 
which she did not consider neces- 
sary, as she disliked any dis- 
tinction being made between edu- 
cational aud evengelistic work. 


had been convert-. 


She thought no opportunity for 
evangelistic work among men and 
women could be compared to the 
opportunity in ‘China, and the 
opening came through education. 
She believed the twentieth cen- 
tury in -China would be the 
woman's century. She was nota 
woman’s rights woman, but that 
was her belief. Chinese women 
entering into new work had no 
idea of the perils and temptations 
awaiting them. 

Miss Lambert (Foochow) se- 
conded the Resolution, and in so 
doing said that they were deter- 
mined to be satisfied with nothing 
less than the highest education 
they could conscientiously adopt. 
Education, however, to be effec- 
tive must be kept in its right 
place, and she deprecated taking 
girls out of their position in life. 
They had to remember that they 
were training the future mothers 
of China and that ninety per 
cent. of the girls they trained 
would some dav have homes of 
theirown. They should be given 
every opportunity to become 
humble and cultured women 
in their own homes. It was 
a good thing to inculcate the 
habit of regular prayer, as it 
might help the women tor the 
rest of their lives. It behoved 
them to see that advanced educa- 
tion should not crowd out the 
time that should be devoted to 


reading the Bible for themselves’ 


with, the Holy Spirit as their 
teacher. 

In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, many educationists took 
part and various phases of the 
work were criticised. An inter- 
esting feature was the introduc- 
tion tu the Conference of Mrs. 
Tséng Lai-sun, a pupil of the 
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famed Miss Aldersey, and now 
the oldest living example of 
women’s work for Chinese girls. 


EVENING MEETING. 
‘Addresses were delivered in the 


Town Hall on ‘‘A restatement 


of the motives and objects of 
missions in the light of present 
conditions.’’ The chair was 
occupied by. Duncan McLaren, 
Esq., of Edinburgh, and the 
speakers were the Rev. Arnold 
Foster, B.A., Wuchang; the 
Rev. Frank M.A., 


Oxford, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop 


L. H. Roots, D.D., Hankow. 


Thursday, May 2nd. 


The forenoon session was de- 
voted to the subject of 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


The Rev. J. Darroch (Shang- 
hai) in moving the adoption of 
the first resolution said the whole 
subject of Christian literature 
was in a really critical state. 
The subject had been. treated 
with such apathy that unless 
something was done by this Con- 
ference to set free capable men 
for literary work, thev would be 
in a poor state. The number of 
men devoting their whole atten- 
tion to this work was decreasing 
year by year, and, therefore, this 
Committee asked the Conference 
to set free capable men for lite- 
rary work. He did not think 
they now had in all China ten 
men who devoted their whole 
time to this important work. 


Unless they did something better 


than this he thought they could 
write Ichabod on the gates of 
their literary work. 

_ Some of the points that received 
prominent attention in the dis- 
cussion were: the necessity for 
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‘special men being set free for 


literary work; the sending of 
appeals to the Home Boards for 
funds as well as men ; the advis- 
ability of promoting local com- 
mittees in great centres, and 
the amalgamation of Christian 
periodicals. 

The Rev. Ll. Lloyd in the 
course of the discussion took 
exception to the statement made 
that the ordinary missionary 
who produced books and tracts 
was a ‘‘sporadic worker.’’ He 
was not sure that the best 
tracts were not produced by the 
busiest of men, and instanced the 
fact that the Chinese did not like 
anything more than the work of 
Dr. Griffith John. They wanted 
the men who got about among: 
the people to write the tract. 


In the afternoon the subject for 
discussion was 


ANCESTRAL WORSIIP. 


Rev. J. Jackson, Wuchang, 
introduced the Resolutions and an 
interesting discussion was carried 
on by a large number of dele- 
gates. In the Resolutions passed 
it was pointed out that whilst 
the worship of ancestors is in- 
compatible with an enlightened 
and spiritual conception of the 
Christian Church yet we should 
be careful to encourage in our 
Christian converts the feeling of 
reverence for the memory of the 
departed which this custom seeks 
to express, and to impress upon 
the Chinese in general the fact 
that Christians attach great im- 
portance to filial piety. 

Also that recognizing the full 
provision made in Christianity 
for the highest development and 
expression of filial piety this 
Conference recommends _ that 
greater prominence be given in 
preaching, in teaching, in religious 
observances, to the practical duty 
of reverence to parents, and thus 
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make it evident to non-Christians 
that the Church regards filial 
piety as one of the highest of 
Christian duties. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The subject was The Outlook 
for the Future—New Tasks and 
New Hopes. Very practical ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. 
F. W. Baller, C. E. Ewing, and 
R. Wardlaw Thompson (of Lon- 
don). Judge Wilfley presided. 


Friday, May 3rd. 
MEDICAL WoRK. 


Dr. Dugald Christie, of Muk- 
den, introduced the Resolutions, 
but the value of his address will 
be more appreciated when our 
readers have the Resolutions 
before them. The Rev. L. Lloyd, 
of Foochow, spoke of medical 
work as evangelizing, philan- 
thropic, and pioneering, while Sir 
Alexander Simpson gave an in- 
teresting address, saying it was 
of great importance that the 
Church at home should recognise 
the position of the medical mis- 
sionary and that he should be 
' set aside or ordained for the work 
in the same way as his clerical 
brethren. Many others also took 
part in the discussions. 


EVENING MEETING. 


Addresses were delivered by 
Drs. Goucher (Baltimore), Beach 
(Yale), and Rev. J. Webster 
(Manchuria) on “Intellectual and 
ethical problems encountered in 
the work of Christian Missions.” 


Saturday, May 4th. 
The subject for the day was 
THE HOLy SCRIPTURES. 


Addresses were delivered by 
those most identified with the 
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work (Rev. J. H. Ritson, of the 
B. F. B. S., London, and Dr. 
John Fox, of the A. B. S., New 
York, among others), and it was 
resolved ‘‘that two Executive 


Committees of seven men each, 


one for Wén-li and one for Man- 
darin, be elected by this Con- 
ference, to whom shall be assigned 
the entire supervision of the work 
of producing one Standard Union 
Bible in Chinese in two versions— 
Wén-li and Mandarin.’’ Also 
‘* that each Executive Committee 
shall select a company of trans- 
lators consisting of five qualified 
missionaries, one of which shall 
translate the Old Testament into 
Wen-li and the other the Old 
Testament into Mandarin.’’ 

It was also resolved that 
‘‘we regard it as highly desir- 
able that there should be one 
Union version of the New ‘Testa- 
ment in current Wén-li, and we 
therefore instruct the Wén-li 
Executive Committee to confer 
With the two existing Companies 
of Wén-li translators with a view 
to the production, if possible, of 
one such version from the ver- 
sions now issued.”’ 

With regard to interpretation 
the need was recognised of a 
comprehensive Commentary on 
the whole Bible in Chinese, more 
complete than the Conference 
Commentary, and it was resolved 
that the Conference elect a com- 


mittee of seven men, whose duty 


it shall be to devise ways and 
means to prepare and publish as 
full and complete commentaries 
on the books of the 
Mandarin as well as Wén-li as 
they. may find it possible to 
produce. 


EVENING MEETING. 


A question and answer meet- 
ing was held; reference to this 
will be made in next issue. 


Bible in 


- 


i 
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Monday, May 6th. 
The subject } 
COMITY AND FEDERATION 


was introduced bv Rev. W. S. 
Ament, D.D., and the discussion 
occupied the whole day. It was 
finally resolved that the Con- 
ference recommend the formation 
of a federation union under the 
title of the Christian Federation 
of China. -The object of this 
Federation shall be to foster and 
encourage the’ sentiment and 
practice of union; to organize 
union effort whenever and wher- 
ever possible ; and in general to 
seek through all such effort 
to hasten the establishment of 
the Kingdom of God in China. 
Among the measures recommend- 
ed for accomplishing this was the 
formation of a council in each 
province or group of provinces, 
to consist of foreign and Chinese 
representative delegates, with a 
national council consisting of 
representative delegates from the 
provincial councils. 


Tuesday, May 7th. 


An interesting feature in the 
forenoon’s proceedings was the 
address by Taotai Tong, who 
attended as a representative of 
the Chinese Government. He 
spoke with great frankness, but 


in no way ruffled the suscepti-. 


bilities of the Conference. It is 
alwavs well to look from both 
stand points. 

The subject of the morning was 


THE MISSIONARY AND PUBLIC 
QUESTIONS. 


In the resolutions adopted an 
expression was made of the deep 
sense of obligation to the Chinese 
government for the large measure 
of protection afforded to Christian 
missionaries aud converts. It 


was hoped that equal protection 
to Christians and non-Christians 
alike may be so given by the 
local Chinese authorities that 
any intervention of missionaries 
in such matters may _ speedily 
become wholly unnecessary ; and 
it was recommended that all mis- 
sionaries be vigilant, lest in the 
present national awakening the 
Christian church should in any 
way be made use of for revolu- 
tionary ends, or lest Chinese 
Christians should, through ignor- 
ance, confusion of thought, or 
misdirected zeal, be led into acts 
of disloyalty against the govern- 
nent. 

In the afternoon Rev. Arnold 
Foster presented the 


MEMORIALS. 


As these will soon be issued in 
pamphlet form we do not reprint 
them here. 


EVENING MEETING. 


A notable meeting was held 
in the Town Hall, in which re- 
presentatives of the Home Boards 
took part. Addresses were also 
delivered by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith, Dr. Gibson, Bishop 
Graves, and several others. A 
happy phase was the presentation 
of a gold watch to the Rev. G. 
H. Bondfield, who worked so 
well and so hard as Secretary of 
the Conference. 


Wednesday, May 8th. 


The final session of the Confer- 
ence was held on the morning of 
this day. After the adoption of 
the Minutes, some additional 
votes of thanks to those proposed 
the evening before, were passed. 
Small silver souvenirs were pre- 
sented to the ladies who had 
helped in the Conference off-ces, 


to the ushers, and to the assistant 
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Secretary, as mementoes of the 
occasion. The remainder of the 
time was taken up with an 


impressive prayer and thanks- 
giving service. | 


The International Institute 
Garden Reception to 
‘the Conference. 


The crowding of many func- 
tions in connection with the Gener- 
al Conference made it impossible 

toinsert an account of the interest- 
- ing garden party so thoughtfully 
arranged by Dr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Reid and the members of the In- 
ternational Institute on April 27. 
Under waving flays and at beauti- 
fully decorated tables a large ga- 
thering of all nationalities enjoyed 
the hospitality of their genial hosts 
and hostesses. Abundant op- 
portunity was afforded for social 
intercourse with Chinese officials, 
members of the community and 
friends from a distance. We are 
sure that such international so- 
cial intercourse will greatly help 
on the good work Dr. Reid is 
doing in bridging the gulf 
between Orientals and  Occt- 
dentals. Among the officials who 
were present were H. E. Lii 
Hai-huan, the Shanghai Taotai, 
the Mixed Court Magistrate, the 
special deputies of five Provincial 
Viceroys, besides the representa- 
tives of other high officials of 
the Empire. Addresses were 
_ delivered in both Chinese and 
English; the speakers being, 
among others, H. E. Lii Hai- 
huan ; Taotai Chung, the special 
representative of Viceroy Yuan 
Shih-kai; ‘Taotai ‘long, the re- 
‘presentative of the Viceroy of 
the Liang Kiang; H. E. the 
Shanghai Taotai ; Rev. J. C. Gib- 
son, D.D., and Dr. Reid. We 
understand that the addresses in 
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English and Chinese are being 
printed and may be had on ap- 
plication to Dr. Gilbert Reid. 


~The Fifth General Conven- 


tion of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations 
of China and Korea. 


\ 

It has been less than twelve 
years since the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretary 
arrived in China, and less than 
eleven years since the first visit 
of Mr. John R. Mott, when 
twenty-two new Associations in 
schools and colleges were organiz- 
ed, and together with the other 
five already in existence were 
united in a national organization. 
During this period the work for 
young men has been going steadi- 
ly forward, until now there are 
departments not only for students 
but for young men in business 
in several of the large port cities © 
of China and Korea and for 
young men in the government 
colleges. 

The Fifth General Convention 
of these Associations was held 
in Shanghai, March to 
22nd, 1907. 

Nine citv Associations, twenty- 
one Student Associations in Chris- 
tian colleges, and one student 
Association in a ygovernment 
college sent a total of one hun- 
dred and thirty-eighty official 
voting delegates and one hun- 
dred and fifty-four non-official 
delegates to this Convention. 
Fiftv-one fraternal delezates from 
foreign countries brought the 
total delegated attendance up to 
three hundred and forty-three. 
The Chinese delegates came from 
twelve provinces in China proper 
and from Manchuria, Korea 
and Hongkong. The visiting 
delegates represented Sweden, 
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Switzerland, Great Britian, In- 
dia, Ceylon, America, Germany 
and several other nations. The 
voting delegates, when classified 
according to their occupations, 
showed a very interesting divi- 
sion: ten were teachers, thirty- 
two students, ten were Chinese 
secretaries of Associations, twen- 
ty-one were foreign secretaries 
and sixty-five were officers in 
the various Associations. Of 
the non-voting delegates twenty- 


eight. were ordained preachers, 


twenty-one unordained preach- 
ers, eighteen were teachers in 
Christian colleges, four were 
teachers in government colleges, 


thirty-four were students, forty- 


seven were business and profes- 
sional men and two were private 
teachers. It was an interesting 
fact that these delegates from so 
many different centres were able 
to sit together and to understand 


one another in the official lan- 


guage of the Convention, which 
was Mandarin. The Convention 
was a proof that the Mandarin 
language is becoming more and 


more general in its use and that 


educated young men are finding 
it necessary to become familiar 
with it. It is without doubt 
the coming language of China 
and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has done well to 
pioneer the way in the matter 
of its use for national gather- 
ings. 

To an outsider the most signi- 
ficant thing in connection with 
the Convention was the fact that 
the officers and programme were 
entirely Chinese, with one or 
two exceptions. The officers 
were elected from the floor of the 
Convention and from the open- 
ing session took charge of the 
work of the Convention in a 
masterly way. The speakers, 
with the exception of Mr. Mott 
and Mr. Morse, two delegates 
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from the Associations of North 
America, were all Asiatics. | 

The fact that such a strong 
programme as was carried out 
was possible under these condi- | 
tions is a proof of the splendid 
way in which the young men of 
China are rising to their opportu- 
nities. The hope of the Church 
lies in the Jeadership which is 
exemplified in such a group as 
was present at this Convention. 

Not only were topics relating 
to the efficiency of the Associa- 
tion taken up, but strong 
addresses on the evangelization 
of China, on prayer, on consecra- 
tion, on the Holy Spirit, on the 
deepening of the spiritual life, 
were given bv the different 
Chinese leaders. The effect of the 
Convention upon the delegates 
was markedly a spiritual effect, as 
is shown, not only by the testi- 
monies in the Convention itself, 
but by the reports which have 
come back from several delega- 
tions after returning to their 
Associations. 

The interest shown in the Con- 
vention by His Excellency Tuan 
Fang, the Viceroy of Liang 
Kiang, was remarkable. He 
sent his own personal representa- 
tive, a man high in rank and of 
real scholarship, to speak at 
the Convention and to attend its 
sessions. This representative, 
His Excellency Mr. Kwai, ren- 
dered an invaluable service in 
the sympathetic attitude which 
he took towards the Young 
Men’s’ Christian Association 
movement, and in the very pains- 
taking way in which he sat 
through the different sessions 
listening to technical discussions 
as well as to deeply spiritual 
appeals which were made to the 
delegates. 

Most noteworthy among the 
resolutions which were adopted 
by the Convention were those 
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looking towards the formation 
of a Student Volunteer Move- 
ment amongst the Chinese them- 
selves towards reaching the 
young men (Chinese) of the 
Straits Settlements, towards en- 
larging the work for Chinese 
students in Tokyo and towards 
strengthening the work which is 
already being begun for govern- 
ment students in different centres. 
The enthusiasm with which 
these Resolutions were passed 
and the new General Committee 
elected bespeaks another trien- 
nium of much progress for the 
movement. The friends of this 
movement will follow it with 
frequent prayer and will wish 
for it the guidance and_ the 
strength which is so much needed 
at this critical time in Chinese 
history. 
ONE OF THE LISTENERS. 


Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federa- 
tion at Tokyo. 


The Conference of the World’s 
.-Student Christian Federation 
held in ‘Tokvo the first 
of April was one of the most 
notable events in the history 
of Christianity in the extreme 
Orient. It was the first world’s 
conference of any kind ever held 
in Asia. It was literally world- 
wide in its scope. Twenty-five 
nations of Europe, America, 
Asia, Africa and Australasia 
were represented. 

Although every important na- 
tion of the Occident was repre- 
sented by leaders in Christian 
work among the educated classes, 
the gathering was pre-eminently 
Oriental. Able and influential 
delegations were present not 


only from all parts of Japan but 
also from Korea, China, Man- 
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churia, Siam, India, Cevlon and 
the Philippines. Of 600 delegates 
over 500 were from the Orient. 
Never has there been such an as- 
sembly of Oriental Christians. 
Japan surpassed herself as a 
host. The local arrangements 
were organized and _ perfected 
down to the last detail with that 
which characteriz- 
ed all that she did in the recent 
war. The receptions and garden 
parties given by Baron Hayashi, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
by Count Okuma, one of Japan’s 
two most eminent Elder States- — 
men; by the Mayor and the 
foremost financial men in Tokyo; 
by Baron Goto, the President of 
the Manchurian Railway; and 
by the American Ambassador, 
were splendid exhibitions of hos- 
pitality and did much to bind 
together the hearts of the dele- 


gates of so many nationalities 


and races. 

The program was well cal- 
culated to make a helpful and 
abiding impression on both East 
and West. The apologetic ad- 
dresses were peculiarly practical 
The symposia 
on the great objects of the Chris- 
tian Student Movement were 
very suggestive. The devotion- 
al and evangelistic notes ‘vere 
clear and compelling. The em- 
phasis on the civic, social and 
religious responsibility of Chris- 
tian students was timely and 
effective. The spirit of tolera- 
tion and brotherhood of the Con- 
ference may be judged from the 
fact that Archbishop Nicolai, of 
the Russian Church, attended the 
sessions and delivered one of the 
most impressive addresses. There 
was no compromising, obscuring 
or minimizing of the cardinal 
points of the pure Christian 
faith; never have these beeu 
proclaimed with greater clear- 
ness or conviction. 
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The Conference arrested the 
attention of the most intelligent 
and influential classes in Japan. 
It has opened doors for the 
Christian faith on every hand. 
Christian truth has been pro- 
claimed by voice and by the 
press among large numbers of 
the educated men of the nation. 

A wonderful evangelistic cain- 
paign followed the Conference, 
the details of which have not yet 
come to hand. Among _ the 
Chinese students in Tokyo alone, 
however, 244 signed cards de- 
claring their desire to become 
Christians ; of these thirty-nine 
have already applied for baptism 
in the Chinese Union Church, of 
whom thirteen have been recently 
baptized. Many others are pre- 
paring for*baptism by joining Bi- 
ble classes. 

D. ds 


Spiritual Awakening in 
South China. 
BY MR. PHILIP HINKEY. 


With grateful hearts we praise God 
for what our eves have seen and our 
ears have heard during the past few 
weeks in South China, first at Macao, 


‘and noW here in Wuchow. There is 


a sound of abundance of rain, and 
we believe the time has come for 
God to favor the Church of Christ 
in China with the marked working 
of the Holy Spirit, similar to that 
which has been granted to the 
churches in various parts of India. 
We have longed and prayed for times 
of refreshing, and at last the drop- 
pings of the great shower that is 
yet to fall have been vouchsafed us. 

A few weeks ago a series of meet- 
ings for native Christians was begun 
in Macao in connection with the 
work of Bro. S. C. Todd. God was 
pleased in a very gracious way to 
set His seal upon these meetings by 
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marked manifestations of the Spirit’s 
presence and power. For days the 
Holy Spirit turned His search-light 
upon the hearts of the dear Chinese 
brethren and sisters, and sin and self 
stood unmasked and undone in the 
presence of Him whose province it is 
to convict of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment. 

Last week we arranged for special 
meetings here in Wuchow, primarily 
for the students of our Men's and 
Women’s Bible Training Schools, and 
God poured out His Spirit upon us. 
The manner of His working has been 


very similar to that experienced in 


Macao, the prevailing trend of the 
services being as follows :— | 

First, znfense conviction on the part 
of the native Christians, and a very | 
real exposure of the awfulness and 
deceitfulness of sin. Strong men, 
conservative, with a high sense of 


Chinese propriety and an almost 


unconquerable aversion to ‘‘ losing 
face,” would come out from the 
audience without being asked to do 
so, and in the presence of all make 
a most humbling confession of sin 
and failure ; then, dropping on their 
knees and with face to the floor, they 
would weep aloud because of the 
awful soul-agony for sin, or, in some 
instances, they would pour out their 
hearts in a veritable tempest of con- 
fession and supplication, beseeching 
the Lord to forgive and cleanse. 

Second, after the cleansing came 
the work of yielding all to God and 
definitely receiving the Holy Spirit 
to fill and possess spirit, soul and 
body. 

Third, after several days of the 
Spirit’s mighty working there were 
most pronounced evidences of Satanic 
displeasure and hatred in form of 
demoniacal attack and possession, 
each case being different. Here two 
brethren who, perhaps, had been 
most richly blessed, were the subjects — 
of attack, but victcry was given 
through the Name and Blood of Jesus. 
Oh, how the power of the Blood has 
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been magnified in the overcoming of 
these onslaughts of the evil one! 


As to the nature of the these mani- 


festations of demon power I do not 
wish to enter into detail, only to say 
that they were awfully real, and 
those in Macao, especially, were 
enough to strike terror to the strong- 
est heart, but the victory given was 
ail the more precious. Tiliis wis true 
of two cases there, in which full 
deliverance was granted. There was 
a third case, a very stubborn one, for 


which there was fasting and much 


prayer, but the deliverance was not 
complete. One of the brethren here, 
a fine, intelligent Chinese student, 
who was most graciously and fully 
delivered, in giving his testimony 
afterward, praised God with an over- 
flowing heart for His great goodness, 
and then he added, ‘‘ As to Satan and 
his work I have no desire to speak,’’ 
and we said ‘‘ Amen and Amen! ”’ 

We very definitely took from God 
that there should be no further mani- 
festations of this sort unless God 
could thereby get greater ylory to 
His Name, and we have not reached 
the close of this present series of 
meetings without a recurrence of the 
same, for which: we are devoutly 
‘thankful. 

One beautiful feature of these meet- 
ings has been a sympathy and unity 
in prayer that has hitherto been little 
known among our native Christians. 
After a confession almost everyone 
would drop on their knees with the 
one confessing, and a volume of audi- 
ble prayer would burst from their lips. 

A very blessed and inevitable result 
of these services has been the salva- 
tion of souls. In one meeting four 
unsaved women knelt at the altar, 
weeping bitterly for their sins and 
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accepted Jesus as their Savior. Seve- 
ral men have also been saved. In 
Macao thirteen were baptized on the 
closing day. | 

This week the morning services 
have been largely devoted to the 
teaching of the Word, so that those 
who have been led out into this new 
life may be established in the truth 
and enabled to press on into all the 
fulness of God. The meetings have 
been characterized by a delightful 
spirit of freedom and informality and | 
with a variety that was truly refresh- 
ing. This is to be especially appre- 
ciated among a people who are 
constitutionally predisposed to follow 
in the ruts of routine. 

After the davs of confession and 
cleansing we were deeply impressed 
with the importance of urging upon 
the dear Christians the absolute 
necessity of recognizing and entering 
into the fact that ‘‘our old man is 
crucified with Him 2nd, and entire, 
eternal surrender of the life and will 
to God; 3rd, a definite receiving of - 
the Holy Spirit to indwell and fill 
that they might be kept walking in 
victory. Without this we knew many 
would slip back into the old life of 
constant struggling against self and 
sin, the weary, hopeless wandering 
in the wilderness out of which they 
had just come. 

The atmosphere in our schools has 
been blessedly ciarified, and we can- 
not praise God enough for the great 
change that has taken place. A few 
have not yet yielded, but prayer will 
win the day. Those who have enter- 
ed in are now earnestly praving that 
God will pour out His Spirit upon the — 
churches throughout all the land. 


ALLIANCE MISSION, 
WucHow, S. CHENA. 


AT Wuchow, March 15th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. R. A. JAFFRAY, C. and M. A., 
a daughter. 

AT Shasi, April 21st, to Rev. and Mrs. 
A. P. TJELLSTROM, S. M. S., a 
daughter. 

AT Chungking. April 29th, to Mr. and 
Mrs JAMES MURRAY, & son (James 
William Roxburgh). 

AT Wuchang, Mav goth, to Dr. and 
Mrs. R. H. GLover, C. and M. A., 
a daughter (Florence Jennie). 


DEATHS. 


AT Foochow, May ist, Rev. T. B. 
OWEN, M. E. M. 

AT Yi-hsien, Shantung. May 13th, 
Rev. W.S. Faris, A. P. M. 

AT Yi-hsien, May 25th, LEIGHTON, 
16 months old son of Rev. and 
Mrs. C. H. Yerkes, A. P. M. 

At Shanghai, May 30th, Dr. Y. J. 
ALLEN, M. E. M., So. 


MARRIAGE. 


AT Hankow, May 14th, Mr. I. W. 
JacosBson, S. A. M., and Miss 
ANNA GASSESEN, Nor. Luth. Mis. 


ARRIVALS. 


AT SHANGHAI :— 

April 13th, Miss S. E. Jongs, C. I. 
M. (ret. ) 

April 29th, Miss L. BIACKMORE, 


I. M. (ret.) 


May 12th, Mrs. H. N. LACHLAN 
and Miss A, A. Davis, C. I. M. (ret.) 

May 31st, Mr. and Mrs. A. LANG- 
MAN and children, C. I. M. (ret.) 


AT TAINAN :— 

April 20th, Mr. and Mrs. JOHNSON, 
E. P. M. (ret.) 

May 6th, Dr. Lucy Gaynor and 
Miss OLIvER, Friends’ Mission (ret. ) 


DEPARTURES. 


FroM SHANGHAI :— 


April tst, Miss E. BRADFIELD, C. I. 
M., for England. 

April 6th, Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Loos- 
LEY and family, C. I. M., for England. 


The Chinese Recorder. 
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Missionary Journal. 


April 15th, Misses E. H. At.LIBONR, 
C. C. MACDONALD and K. RALSTON, 
allof C. I M., for England. 

April 2oth, Miss K E Konriec, C. 
I. M., for Caroline Islands. 

April 29th, Mr. and Mrs. C. Best 
and family, C. I. M., for England 

May 4th, Mr. and Mrs. G. AHL- 
STRAND and Mr. C. J. JENSKN, for 
Sweden, Mr. V. Renivus and child, for 
Anerica, all of C. I. M.; Miss E. inf 
McMoxopik,I. P. M., for Ireland; Dr. 
CHRISTINE HALL, M E. M., for U. S. 
A.; Rev J. Skorp, S. M. S, for 
Europe ; Miss S RRACKBILL, Cc. M. 
M., for Canada; Rev. and Mrs A. H. 
SHARMAN, U. M. F ¢., for Enyvland ; 
Rev and Mrs.G Ww) HINMAN, A. B. 
Cc. F.M, for U. S.A. 

May 8th, Dr. J. R. WILKINSON and 
Rev S. I. WoonsripcrR. S P. M.; 
Rev. G. P. Bostick and family, Gos- 
pel Mission; Bishop and Mrs. A. W. 
WILSON, M. E. M., all for U.S A. 

May 11th. Rev. A. = POLHILL and 
child, C. I. M., for England via Ame- 
rica; Miss E. DrRakk&, C. I. M., for 
U. S. A. 

May 12th, Dr. VENIE J. LEF,S P. 
M.; Miss SHaw, M.; 
Miss J. RicKETTs, A P. M., all for 
U.S. A. 

May 13th, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
MILsuM and family, Messrs JOHN- 
SON and N, GOTHBERG, all of C. I. M., 
for England. 

May 14th, Dr. G. C. WorTH and 
family, and Miss R. WILSON all S. 
P. M., for U. S. A.; Dr. GiFFoRD 
KILBORN and family, C. M. M.. for 
Canada; Mrs. W. H. PARK and Miss 
N. C. LAMBUTH, M. E. M., So. ; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Gowpy, Rev and Mrs. J. 
BERCH and family, and Miss G. B. 
TRAviIsS, M. E. M., Rev. Mrs. F. 
S. BROCKMAN and familv, Y. M. C. 
A.; Rev. and Mrs F. ‘RAWLINSON 
and familv,S all for U.S A. 

May 17th. Miss M NItsson oud M, 
J. RambSre#n, C. I. M., for Sweden. 

May 18th, Mr. and Mrs G. F. 
KrIENKE, C.I M, for Germany. 

May 26th. Mrs SroTt, Miss R. 
MACKENZIR, for North America, Miss 
F. Younc, for England, Mr and Mrs. 
BARNETT and family, for Australia, 
all of C. I. M.; Dr. and Mrs. J. S. 
GRANT and son, A. Uy 
Canada. 
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Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions _ .../1847 39] 32 35, I 8 19) 297] 45 123] 590] 1¢ 
Christian and Missionary Alliance ... sie {1888 34) 21 21 75 |. 133 106] 2: 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission ... ins I 2 I 4 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society ... _...|I 15) 6 14 Mi 6i 20 6o} : 
Friends’ Mission 2 I | 4| 7| 6 7; = 
Methodist Episcopal Mission...  ... 184 67} 66 63) 13} 1 112) 1,007 |171 | 45] 350% 1,685) 3¢ 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, South 16) 16 16 4 16, 38] 20] 12 3 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions ... __...{18. 112} 68) 85} 23) 12) 31) 723’) 75 | 879] 28 
Presbyterian Church Mission, South ...|186 19} 15 17 4t 23] IO] 27 19 So] 
Protestant Episcopal Church Mission 40| 23 21 5 53|-25| 12% 212] 
Reformed Church in America 10/184 6) 11 2 Band 
Reformed Church in United States ... 7 7 I 3 7 7 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission _... {189 4 2 I I 3 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission ... .../1902 7 «5 6 I 4 
Seventh Day Baptist Mission... .. «(184 2} 2 2 9 
Southern Baptist Convention eco 37] 18 744 79] 26) 5% S50] 174] 1: 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission of North ||, : 

United Brethren in Christ... ..-/188 2 5 14 27 ‘ 
American Bible Society eee eee eee eee 184 7 I | 
International Y. M.C. A. wine 15} 1 14] 

Continental Soctettes. 
Berlin Missionary Society... «+. {£850 20 5} 17 
Danish Lutheran Society ... ees |1896 7 
Independent and Unconnected Workers ... __...|..... 41) 35 TOS... 
Educational Societies, 
Christian College in China ... ... ase (288 2 
1905 TOTALS... = 1,443) 964 1,038) 3,445) 207| 94) 345; 5,722 |897 | 367 | 2,583 | 9.904 | 63 
some returns this is inclusive of baptized children. 2Incomplete returns. 4Including 
1No returns: | Approximate figures. Including high school a: 
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‘STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF PROTESTANT 1 
Prepared for “A Century of Missions 


= FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. CHINESE WORKERS. STAT 
S ws Be 5 a 3 
British Societies, 
Baptist Missionary Society ... ose 28; 18 7| 40] 8 1724 6 
Bible Christian Methodist Mission ... eve 183 6; 5 19} 2 
‘Swedish Mission in China and) : 
China Inland} Holiness Mission. 
“oa Scandinavian China Alliance Mis- 
wit ‘ 335 220 I 1 169 | 1,287 | 20 
Associate | Norwegian Mission in China. | 5 
Societies. | German China Alliance Mission. 
‘Finland Free Church Mission. 
Church of Englan issionary jety I 70 17 1083} 272 1,0 8 
Church of England Mission to North China \ 186 18 : 
Church of Scotland Mission to China 1187 6S 5 8 32 I 
Irish Presbyterian Church Mission ... I 15 8 6 38; 224] 10 
London Missionary Society ... eee acs 60} 23 48 20; It] 13). 242] 48] 16%; a1 
Methodist New Connexion ... eee 9 8 353% 10-] 4 10! 177 5 
Presbyterian Church of England... -+-|1847 43} 32 24 33| 32) 13] 18] 249] 
Society of Friends Foreign Mission... ove 6 16 62 5 
United Free Church of Scotland Mission ... __ ...|1862 14 12 4 ai 23] 6 267, 1 
United Methodist Free Church tes Io) I 6 | 55| 292 2 
Wesleyan Missionary Society {1852 42| 12 28 7 7; 142% 10%} §9] 225] 19 
National Bible Society of Scotland...  ... —.../186 6 
Colonial Societies, | 
Canadian Methodist Mission... ... 13} 10 10 5 35] 4 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission 18] 1 7 04). 6 8) 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand 1901 2 5 9} I 
American Societies, 3 
Baptist Missionary Union... 41; 15) 34 7 173] 10% 55] 285] 16 
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26,815) 21,084] 8% 13| 644| 72,134 


21 162 174| 1241 298] 59 30 80, ]......] 1,483 
2 6 _ 16 16 6,000 
5| 19 12 2791 3 190 8348 3,839] 2.......1 337) 17,218 
2 40] 2 29 40 


16) 200} 3,2714).........1 3,271 29 9664!......... 966] 9,573 17,242 


Ioo 


1} 


I 9 262'|.......... 262) 4 46| 52 98 13 

30} 562] 263] 6,9504)......... 6,950] 36! 2,429¢ 2,429] 286] 15,216) 12,141 | 27,357) 41,173] 8|.....% 1,724% 24,301 
77 481 18 253| 167 420} 3 1,754 1,515 3,269 5,378] 2| 1] 687| 30,137 
28, 40c] 237| 3,180%]......... 3,180] 37| 1,058] 869 1,927] 139 16,972 16.972] 35 050] 23| 21 |........1 177,978 
6} 42 5 74 19 93] 6 1.721] 3] 4] 19,313 
II} 55 1,507} 11 42] 1,187 6,008} 4,539] 5! 41] 1,275'] 29,274 
54 17 3431 7 0,597. 828 2,425] 5,445] 2] 17,826 

13 TOS} 43} 1,214 39187 4) 5 13 764 


I 
273; 359 432] 54] 5,04 


2) 14 8 69} 255] +32 32] 14 035 470 70 T49 13,695 


16 56 919 a1 826 |...... 279; 4,329 


19 4 68] 3 23 31 54 204 


9 
5 


132 5,102 2,196 | 35,378, 7,168] 42,5461 12,376] 2,761) 15,1371......! 178,251: 78,528 | 256,779 301,263 166 | 241 1,044.94 


6 Including local preachers. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA FOR THE YEAR ENDING 1905, | 
; in China” by Rev. W, Nelson Bitton. 


ATIONS. EDUCATIONAL WORK. | CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


| 
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MEDICAL Work. 


— 


Day OR Primary SCHOOLS. 


No. of 
Congregations. 


Total No. of 
Stations. 

No. of 
Students, 

Male. 

No. of 
Students, 
Female 

community. 

Community. 

for Church Work. 


Total. 
Contributed by Chinese 


No. of 
| Institutions. 
Baptized Christian 
Catechumen. 
Total Christian 
No. of Hospitals. 


Total. 


| 


Dispensaries.. 
In-patients. 
| Out-patients, 


Mex. $ 


nr 
2 
R 


5} 837] 122] 1,8314)........., 1,931] 66| 1,2664.........1 1,166] 476] 14,078] 17,881] 7/138] 366] 49,809 


| 2 

8} 300] 366/ 3,298) 3,497, 6,795} 40° 175 586 ]......| 16,096} 2,567; 18,663] 19,002] 15] 9% 7,260 | 166,215 
I 13 9 130 129 259] 2 29 30, 59 347 1,534 FOE 
130 425, 389 147 85! 6,443) 1,663 8,1 23 540] 5/|.....4] 7,051 | 18,860 
I} 294] 3,088; 1,020; 4,108] I5 700} 200 900] 196} 14,386) 12,385] 26,771] 53,380] 24] 4,850; 103 738 
5 97 44 53 4 831 97| 2,710! 1,643 
5 


290] I17 I, 301 429! 1,730] 15 390} 322 712] 14,197] 8.550] 8,300) 24,345 
205 104 309] 2 17 13 30] 20 56 753 80 
120 245 271 187 BSS 6,960) 1,402 8,362] 17,622] 1,231 | 66,757 
2} 195 29 582! 40 622] 3 2651167, 3,883) 6,435| 10,318] 2,133] 1/|.....4] 740] 17,370 
9} 80 273 328 226 5541 2? 63| 69 132] 80} 3,449 730 


93 40 1331 37 302 500 802 
83] 4,798 647 5,445} 2,614] 4% 4] 705] 5,768 


148 55 203 
5 35 
BF 83 
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[6] 240 50 695 106} 8? 236] 114 3501 112]. 4,709) 10,800) 15,5 16,956 7 9|1,493! 28,801 
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pobilixhed by We ‘end. 


| of i makers, Edinburgh and London, 
bern accdinplisl | by ‘the staif of the: 
Po | 
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claiin: that tlirir wovk- is’ ne it to. the ‘original by 
Arthas oF pry also canteing two Glossaries uf the 
well: Atlas. The maps-in ‘the: Atlas 
ronviny luxe. yoproduced by the: 
¥ per contract. ‘equis) tothe 
ASTHONOMY ia’ * Pop lay.” The desuription of Suv. f 
it, These books are editions de luxe. 
with gilt orvamentation and letterin ng, 
Mandarin: or. titerary Chinese’ ‘friend. 
erieuced: palilisher ‘whic the. price” 
ou a hook Tike, for’ that 
Myers Universal History: ‘Cloth, wilt lettering: .. 
History of Qommeres in in ‘Dn 
| Evolatiou, by Edward Cloild: 
Arithmetic (2. vols. ‘Tokia 
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